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THE SISTERS COLLEGE IN ITALY 


The formal opening of the Institute of the Sacred Heart, a 
college for the education of teaching Sisters, organically con- 
nected with the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart, at 
Milan, Italy, took place on November 10. In the November 
issue of the Review a brief description was given of the prepara- 
tions for the inauguration of this important undertaking which 
has the warmest approval of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. From 
various sources it is now learned that the institution has been 
successfully started on what promises to be a distinguished 
career. 

On the morning of November 10 the opening Mass was cele- 
brated in the chapel of the Castelnuovo Fogliani, where the 
institute is located, by Monsignor Menzani, Bishop of Piacenza, 
in the presence of the Rector of the Catholic University, Father 
Gemelli, the professors of the institution, invited guests and new 
students. The latter, about sixty in number, formed a repre- 
sentative group as the first student body. The Right Reverend 
Bishop, in his words of encouragement to the students and pro- 
fessors, prophesied the great good to result for the Church and 
the nation for the higher education of the teaching Sisters which 
the new institution will afford. At the Mass all of the professors 
and students received Holy Communion. 

After the Mass the inaugural meeting was held in the main 
assembly hall. Father Gemelli extended a formal greeting to all, 
professors and students, and read the following telegram from 
the Holy Father: 

The Holy Father, congratulating the newly established Insti- 
tute of the Sacred Heart for the education of religious secondary 


teachers, gratefully acknowledges greetings, invokes the Holy 
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Spirit and bestows from his heart the Apostolic Benediction on 
this gratifying, holy and opportune undertaking. 
CARDINAL GASPARRI. 


A telegram from His Eminence, Cardinal Bisleti, prefect of 
the Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, expressing con- 
gratulations and earnest wishes for the success of the Institute, 
was also read. Father Gemelli then presented the letter of His 
Eminence, Cardinal Laurenti, prefect of the Congregation of 
Religious, which we reproduce in full: 


Most ILLustrious AND REVEREND FATHER: 

On the occasion of the opening of the College of Castelnuovo 
Fogliani for teaching Sisters and the inauguration of the scho- 
lastic year, I undertake the pleasant task, confided to me by the 
Holy Father, of sending his very special blessing on the work 
which at his express desire and through his munificence is under- 
taken. The Holy Father extends his blessing to the good Sisters 
who commence their studies in the Institute, to the superiors of 
the respective religious communities which have sent them, as 
also to the teaching and administrative personnel and all asso- 
ciated with the Institute. 

His Holiness is much pleased to learn that already a goodly 
number of religious have complied with his request by matricu- 
lating at this Institute, founded by him for the purpose, at once 
~ so noble and so necessary, of assuring the maintenance and con- 
tinued growth of Catholic education in Italy. 

The Holy Father has noted with lively satisfaction the reli- 
gious communities which have with such praiseworthy prompt- 
ness supported him in his plans; and he looks forward to an 
equally filial response on the part of the other communities, 
which, because of present circumstances, have not yet been able 
to send subjects to the Institute of Castelnuovo Fogliani. 

There are not wanting examples of similar institutes already 
functioning elsewhere with excellent results, as, for example, the 
Sisters College at the Catholic University of Washington, 
U. 8. A., established for many years, where a great number of 
Sisters from approximately twenty different communities live 
together under appropriate discipline in order to obtain at this 
Catholic University their teaching diplomas. There is nothing 
to prevent as much being accomplished in Italy, where the needs 
of the school are equally great and perhaps greater, provided the 
work has the support, which undoubtedly it will have, of the 
superiors of all the religious teaching communities. 

It remains only to say that the happy inception of this work, 
on which the blessing of the Pope descends today, as an earnest 
of its vitality, gives full assurance of its future growth. 
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Permit me to add my personal congratulations to you, Most 
Reverend Father, and to all of the distinguished persons who in 
different ways but with the same good will have contributed to 
the accomplishment of this work which is so dear to the heart 
of the Holy Father. 

With sincere respect, believe me, Most Reverend Father, 

Devotedly yours, 
C. Carp. LAURENTI. 


Father Gemelli also read a telegram from Cardinal Laurenti 
extending the good wishes of the Congregation of Religious on 
the occasion. The reading of these important documents was 
followed by the presentation of the professors by Father Gemelli, 
and an address in which the Rector first expressed deep and 
sincere gratitude to all the benefactors of this Pontifical Insti- 
tute. Father Gemelli then explained the scope of the Institute, 
especially for the benefit of the Sister students. He said in part: 


Although the liberty of teaching allowed by the reform of 
Gentile is not the full freedom desired by Catholics, it is a 
freedom, nevertheless, and we should take advantage of it. The 
private school cannot survive if it does not meet, in the person 
of its teachers, the standard of examinations set by the State, 


and having met that, if it does not give proof of its training 
capacity by preparing its graduates to pass in turn the State 
examinations, which, if we reflect, constitute a test not only of 
the students but also of their teachers and of their schools. Hence 
the private school must have efficient teachers ever able to meet 
every requirement; otherwise it cannot continue to function. 

It is more necessary for a religious institute than for others 
to hold high its standard and name and aspire to success, because 
by strengthening and fortifying itself it strengthens and fortifies 
the ideals for which it stands in the eyes of friends and adver- 
saries alike. But truly good teachers will not be available if 
they are not drawn from within the community, because a reli- 
gious institute is a compact living organism giving life to its 
members and when it is forced to employ non-members as teach- 
ers it belies its nature and is unfaithful to its mission. Anyone 
who has had the experience knows how risky and indeed costly 
it is for a religious institute to employ lay teachers who very 
often lack a Catholic cultural formation and who seldom if ever 
have the real spirit of the religious institute in which they teach. 
Whence the twofold need, to be supplied, we hope, by this splen- 
did Pontifical Institute of the Sacred Heart, first, that every 
institute have its members prepared for teaching and, secondly, 
— our national life be supported by a strong. body of Catholic 
teachers. 
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But why at Fogliani? We shall not speak of the discomforts 
and inconveniences of a college in a large city: the daily trips in 
the street cars with arms filled with books, the risk of being late 
for class, the unpleasant contact with a populace not always 
respectful to the religious garb; we shall not speak of these evi- 
dent drawbacks; the fundamental reason, the one that most 
influenced the Pope with his profound understanding of the cul- 
tural formation of a religious is that the university student needs 
his own special environment in order to study with profit, with- 
out remaining merely passive. Castelnuovo Fogliani aspires to 
be an intellectual powerhouse. This scholastic retreat, so favor- 
able to the development of thought, will amply compensate for 
the temporary separation from your religious family; it will 
make you feel less the distance from your colleagues when you 
reflect upon the benefit to accrue later to your chosen community. 
The Reverend Mother Superiors who make the sacrifice of send- 
ing their young subjects feel that no better surroundings than 
these could be found for that Christian cultural formation which 
modern life demands. 

And the students, to whom it is not necessary to recommend 
as to the usual student body, the seriousness of life and the disci- 
pline of study but more likely perhaps to restrain the one and 
the other with an obedient moderation which prohibits fasts and 
vigils, they will make prayer the basis and support of their study, 
as it is of their life. They will pray not only for the success of 
their courses of study, but also for the Pontifical Institute of 
Castelnuovo . . . for the Holy Father, whose special guests 
they are, for their professors and fellow students. Prayer will 
be the unseen power assuring success. 

Prof. Paul Rotta, Director of the Instituto Superiore di Magis- 
tero, a department of the University which will govern the 
academic side of the Sisters College, delivered an animated and 
inspiring address. He said in part: 

Whatever I would add to the remarks of the Reverend Rector 
refers to the profound conviction we teachers have as to the 
significance of this new undertaking. At first sight it might 
perhaps appear that there is no very close relation between the 
aim to be attained, viz., the teaching of a body of women and 
the method today inaugurated for the accomplishment of this 
aim. But “teaching” does not express the whole purpose of the 
Institute: We are not merely concerned with the establishment 
of a school, though it be of a high order; the scope of this founda- 
tion is far grander and nobler than this, as our esteemed Rector 
has already pointed out to you. I wish to say, however, that, 
as regards the matter of instruction, no effort has been spared 
and no effort will be to render the students of this Insti- 
tute intellectually y to do battle and to win. 
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I feel it my duty on this occasion, in the presence of the 
authorities gathered here, and especially of the Bishop of the 
diocese, whose attendance has added so much to today’s cere- 
mony; I feel it my duty, I say, to call attention to some matters 
that I consider of importance. 

It is no slight sacrifice that we instructors are going to make 
from day to day. Yet, we have willingly undertaken this sacri- 
fice, as we believe the Sisters here assembled have undertaken 
theirs, not only because it was a question of acceding to the wish 
of the Holy Father, which for a Catholic is equivalent to a 
command, but also because we were convinced that our compli- 
ance with his wishes can and will be transformed into efficient 
cooperation in the realization of a high and worthy purpose, in 
the accomplishment of a work that augurs for the future of the 
Church and of our Fatherland. 


The speaker then went on to compare the Sisters who had 
entered the Institute to the choice plants that the gardener places 
in a secluded corner of his garden where they may have special 


care, sheltered from the blighting breath of wind and frost. He . 


said: 

You Sisters are the delicate and precious plants, precious in 
yourselves and because of the fruit you are destined to yield. If 
then the Holy Father, during the period of your development, 
has seen fit to put you in a special place, far from the shriveling 
blasts of worldly wind and storm, you realize that it is wise for 
him to do so even if obedience to his wish entails a temporary 
renunciation of the life to which you have been accustomed. For 
here, it is not a question of your interest alone, my dear Sisters; 
though that in itself is sufficiently important in view of the place 
you occupy in the ranks of the Church Militant. Here there is 
at stake a matter of the general welfare, the religious education 
of the future. 

If teachers are trained as they should be, and as they will be 
here, with every care and every precaution, then the schools that 
are in the future placed under their direction will further, as is 
fitting, the lasting good of souls, for through them will course 
the limpid stream of true wisdom, the stream of knowledge and 
virtue, that wells up here in the hearts of teachers as they pass 
from meditation to study, from cell to classroom, from the foot 
of the altar to the foot of the professor’s chair. These are dis- 
tinctions that you, my good Sisters, will continue to see, as it 
were, with the eye; but they will not appear as separate in the 
life of the spirit; for here, especially here, in the prudent admin- 
istration of the rules that will mark the day’s observance, medi- 
tation will be study, the cell will be a classroom and the altar will 
be a professor’s chair. 
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Have confidence, then, sympathetic confidence in the Spiritual 
Gardener who, for your own welfare and that of the Church, has 
seen fit to gather you together here. Have confidence in your 
directors whose only ambition is to bring to realization the 
designs of our Holy Father. We professors, too, bespeak your 
confidence. Lastly, have confidence in yourselves and in the 
virtues you profess. 

Despite the difference in external garb, marking the various 
orders to which you belong, you will, with the aid of divine grace, 
attain to a holy union in the love of God which claims you all 
and - will realize the unity of the aim to which God has called 
you all. 


Signorina Barelli, the well known and able treasurer of the 
University of the Sacred Heart, made a brief but effective address, 
in which she viewed in prospect the future successes of the new 
Institute, all of which are assured by its dedication to the Sacred 
Heart. The meeting was fittingly closed by Monsignore Menzani, 
the personal representative of the Holy Father at the inaugura- 


tion. 
Patrick J. McCormick. 
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CHARACTER FORMATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 
I 


THE NATURAL BASIS 


One of the maneuvers now gaining ground in the field of edu- 
cation is of peculiar concern to Catholics. Our interest is 
aroused because there are indications of a change in America 
when one sees a movement initiated by educators who have 
come to realize, as we have always realized, that the human 
material in the hands of the teacher is of far greater impor- 
tance than wealth of equipment. We had been sorely perplexed 
lest the specter of an “equipment reign” might cause dismay ] 
in our ranks. Relief comes with the knowledge that other men i 
have learned that vast expenditures of money cannot insure i 
a corresponding return in virtue and character. i 

I refer to the present ethical trend in education. There has :. 
been a shift in emphasis from the subject matter to the student 4 
taught, from the developing of the mind to the guiding of char- f 
acter, from the fetish of heartless efficiency to the goal of social 
betterment. It has been found that preparation for a trade or 
a profession does not necessarily prepare for the art of noble | 
living. The far-seeing teachers have concluded that character 
has much more to do with success than has mere technical skill. # 

It has thus come about that the better educators are adopting d 
as their aim the guidance of the student in how to live a life. 5 
Such men no longer lay major stress on the idea of earning a 
living. This does not imply that they would minimize the im- 
portance of technical preparation for any profession or occupa- 
tion. It does imply that these individuals have become con- 
scious of the truth that “man liveth not by bread alone.” 

The shift from equipment and details of administration to the 
personality of the student was perhaps influenced by the taunt 
frequently flung at schoolmen that their product was failing in 
life (although the school could not in justice be blamed for 
what the home failed to supply.) Schoolmen were told that 
they should seek to eliminate the devastating waste in their 
labors. Elimination of waste had contributed to the success of 
industry, and hence the shibboleth of efficiency entered all de- 
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partments of life. It was soon shown that every profession had 
too large a percentage of failures. For every position in indus- 
try there were many high school graduates among the applicants 
but few who persevered. Was failure due to lack of knowledge, 
lack of technical preparation? No doubt, inefficiency in teach- 
mg would account for many of these failures. And, on first 
thought, it was argued that efficiency in administration and com- 
pleteness of equipment would eliminate the waste. But too 
often the answer came back that failure was due to the presence 
of unsuitable attitudes, to the absence of certain traits of char- 
acter. A majority, perhaps, would show no interest in the busi- 
ness or the position; many would refuse to work hard; not a few 
were dishonest; some could not get along with their employers 
or with their fellow employees; large numbers imagined that 
they should be paid princely salaries before their mettle was 
tested. J. F. Sherman in Industrial Management for January, 
1926 (71: 19-25), shows that mental attitude is the thing that 
makes or mars an employee, other things being equal. It was 
this condition which led to the stressing of attitudes in school. 

It is not possible exactly to gage the extent or the success of 
the ethical movement. Some headway will assuredly be made. 
From 1917 to 1926 a summary of the topics treated at the meet- 
ings of the National Association of Secondary Principals shows 
that guidance and character education were discussed more fre- 
quently than any other subject. This twofold topic headed the 
list with twenty-two appearances on the program. Curricular 
revision came next with eighteen appearances (School and So- 
ciety, Nov. 13, 1926, p. 596). At a recent educational meeting 
the writer heard Mr. Suzzallo, former president of Washington 
State University, say: “We have lost faith in the training of the 
cognitive alone. We are learning to train the emotional and 
the attitudinal.” 

Since the Church has always stood for the individual worth 
of each human soul and for the necessity of character training. 
Catholics cannot be indifferent to this ethical trend. In fact, 


- the ethical movement is a recognition of Catholic principles. 


It may be true that the instability which characterizes most 
lines of thought will be rampant in the educational world, and 
what promises to be a refreshing shower may turn out to be 
merely an empty cloud blown up by a passing breeze. Never- 
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theless, any natural goodness is an institution outside of the 
Church ought to be a source of edification to us; any earnest 
effort to reach the truth of life should have our sympathy. The 
duty is also ours of examining at certain intervals our own 
educational methods. Frequent boasts that we train character 
do not assure everyone that we have developed all the natural 
means at our disposal. The human material in which we seek 
to implant the divine ought to be developed up to sterling qual- 
ity. Consequently we need every natural aid. Christ will not 
pardon the laziness which fails to seek the highest possible 
natural setting in which His Sacraments can work “ex opere 
operantis” (according to the dispositions of the recipient). We 
should, therefore, be interested in anything natural which can 
be made the soil of supernatural growth. And when we find it 
said of a large educational meeting that the general trend was 
“more emphasis than usual upon children themselves and human 
relationships generally and less upon educational administration 
and school machinery” (School and Society, July 17, 1926, p. 
57), we might with profit make an inventory of our own methods 
of educating character. 

This paper is not an attempt to analyze the causes of failure 
in school life. It is an effort to bring out into definite relief 
certain elements in the character-formation program of the 
Catholic High School. The suggestions contained herein pertain 
largely to the natural foundation on which is builded the spiritual 
structure of Christian character. There are other attitudes 
which are more important than the natural attitudes which are 
pointed out in this article. I have selected only a few of the 
latter on which stress might be laid: accordingly as they are 
needed in various parts of the country. 

The school, while not fitted to replace the home, nevertheless 
finds itself confronted with the task of interpreting life to many 
students. The Catholic school must take its place among God’s 
agencies as one which seeks to supernaturalize the life-endeavors 
of each student. And yet, the school cannot supernaturalize 
without a foundation of suitable natural traits. Ever and anon 

the school must concern itself with the natural traits and atti- 
tudes of the students, and, while insisting on the naturally good, 
it must seek to elevate gradually the motive which impels one 
to forge ahead in character formation. 
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The high school student is in a state of irresoluteness. The 
world is unfolding to him its allurements. He ponders over life 
as it affects him here and now. He experiences conflicting emo- 
tions as to what type of companions to choose, how far to be 
honest, to be obedient, or to provide for future needs. Quite 
frequently he does not feel any present necessity of “fitting in” 
with the ideals which are held up before him by his elders. 
The attitudes of his companions, however, affect him deeply. 
The understanding teacher grasps this latter situation. She 
realizes the important réle which attitudes play in a young life, 
and hence she is on the lookout for opportunities of inculcating 
valuable traits of character. 

One of the first attitudes to be inculcated in students is a 
willingness to enter into the spirit of the tasks before them. As 
expressed today, this would be termed the attitude of mastery. 
It means a wholeheartedness in whatever one attempts. It im- 
plies a willingness to learn and to do all that is justly required 
in any problem. Much of the labor of the teacher is wasted 
because of that student attitude of “getting by.” The antidote 
to such an attitude is to insist on and to demonstrate the attitude 
of thoroughness. Whatever be the merit of allowing students 
some choice in their subjects, the school must demand of the 
students that they make an effort to master the tasks which are 
before them. In first year Latin this might mean the mastering 
of the declensions and the conjugations, or in English it might 
mean simply the ability to write a correct sentence. Whether 
the school offer a rich program which in some manner will appeal 
to all types of students, or whether merely a straight course is 
offered, the students must be made to feel that they are rated 
partly on the effort they put into the assigned or chosen work. 
The spirit and the method with which the students attack the 
problem is more important than the answer itself. Of course 
where the teacher expresses conceit, or where she feels that she 
has nothing to learn in the way of teaching a subject, there will 
certainly be no professional growth, and the students will hardly 
be drawn by the interest of the teacher. At any rate, the stu- 
dent-attitude that a certain hard course is not needed prevents 
the student from developing the ability to tackle uninteresting 
problems. The teacher must continually insist on that mental 
inquisitiveness which is called willingness to learn, or willingness 
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to give one’s best to the job. The aim of the teacher in insisting 
that half-effort is wrong is to generate in the student a habit of 
thoroughness in whatever he attempts. 

The fruit of such school-planting ought to consist of an inner 
urge on the part of the student to master anything that he 
tackles. Presuming that he has finished school, we would want 
him to show some of the following traits. He would study the 
value to the community of the position he occupied. He would 
make the interests of the concern his own interests. He would 
work overtime without grumbling; he would train himself to 
keep his temper and to restrain his resentments; he would draw 
the public by his courtesy. He would be ready, if necessary, 
to start a position at low wages, and to prove, by his efforts, 
his right to an increase in salary. The attitude that a high 
salary must be paid simply because the student has finished 
school has ruined the chances of many young people. Such an 
attitude should be corrected in school. A student must, how- 
ever, be warned not to allow a skinflint employer to suck out the 
very life blood of an employee. But in the case of a reputable 
firm or employer the student would be willing to prove his worth 
before making strong demands. Meanwhile he would acquaint 
himself with every phase of his occupation; he would feel that 
there is always something more, something new for him to learn. 
And this willingness to learn will not be allowed by the teacher 
to degenerate into the habit of fawning. Earnestness does not 
imply weakness. 

Willingness to learn flows into a second consideration, namely, 
the Christian concept of service to one’s fellow-men. Service 
is, no doubt, a hackneyed term. Yet we cannot escape the fact 
that Christ demanded of His followers that they employ their 
talents for the good of the human race. Students easily adopt 
the self-centered attitude unless opportunities be given them of 
developing otherwise and they be checked on their use of these 
opportunities. In one of Canon Sheehan’s novels the philosophy- 
steeped young man finally remarks: “The very contact with 
humanity was melting down within me the ice-peaks of intel- 
jectual conceit. I was beginning to have a new interest in life. 
The very fact that I was useful to one or two persons created 
a new spirit within me” (The Triumph of Failure, p. 220). 
Would it not be a wise school policy to make provision for rating 
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lower those who failed to make themselves useful to someone or 
to some institution? 

Students could be provided with opportunities to serve the 
school, the community, the Church. A priest now eminent for 
his social labors recalls that as a boy he would be sent by his 
mother on each holyday to carry baskets of food to the poor. 
Teachers might insist that the students develop this habit of 
“helping out” when occasions are offered. Loyalty to the school 
should be placed above their own selfish tendencies. It will be 
made piain to them that Christ’s test of a follower is his or her 
ability to restrain selfish impulses. The habit of continually 
looking out for one’s own comfort, the passing up of opportuni- 
ties to say kind things about one’s rival, or the ridiculing of the 
unselfish efforts of others will never be condoned by a Catholic 
teacher. The graduate who leaves the school with the idea of 
getting as much as possible for himself out of life has a very 
un-Christlike attitude. 

A third necessary quality is perseverance. Americans of this 
generation are in a hurry to get ahead. They lack some of the 
dogged tenacity of the pioneers. And this unhealthy economic 
tendency has carried its influence over into the spiritual realm, so 
that discouragement comes easily when moral progress seems 
slow. If the teacher can enable her charges to develop persever- 
ance, she will indeed be engendering a beneficial habit. Most true 
advancement is slow. Moral development is slow. Christ did 
not seem to be in a hurry to get ahead, yet He turned not away 
from the Cross. A lesson from His life would tell us that 
students must be taught to get along without thrills. The 
every-day sort of people, the reliable people, need such a quality 
because they are not plungers. Students should, therefore, be 
coached in staying with something worth while. There must 
be perseverance in the betterment of one’s English, in one’s work 
about the home, in one’s ability to remain alone with God, and 
in the acquisition of those qualities which shone forth in Christ’s 
treatment of His fellow creatures. Cincinnati business men, 
in commenting on their recent employees, said: “There does 
not seem to be the personal satisfaction (in the employees) of 
overcoming an obstinate or troublesome assignment, or, using 
the more common parlance, of ‘licking the job.’ They are 
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inclined rather to let the job ‘lick’ them.” (School Review, Nov., 
1926, p. 653.) 

The effort to arouse interest in a subject might aid somewhat 
in the habit of perseverance. But in striving to make a subject 
interesting the teacher should not forget that, for the majority 
of the students, life tasks will not always be interesting. Students 
must be given to understand that their duty is to remain at 
tasks which have lost the glow of novelty. Lift situations are 
not ideal; the world does not limit its demands to things in 
which one is interested. There will, of course, be many dis- 
agreeable things and situations which will have to be remedied 
and made more reasonable. And there must also be a certain 
relaxing now and then in application in order that an individual 
develop some of the flexibility and the pliability which shone 
forth so beautifully in the life of Cardinal Gibbons. It must 
even be remembered that Our Lord once said to the disciples 
after they had worked hard: “Come apart into a desert place 
and rest a little’ (Mark vi, 31). The teacher must likewise 
be human and instill humaneness. But at the same time she 
must keep in mind that it is a worth-while achievement when 
the school succeeds in training students to remain at posts which 
irk them. They who are trained to smile at difficulties can be 
relied on to do real things in their own field later in life. 

The school should not place obstacles in the path of any 
student. Trying to make things difficult is not what the writer 
has in mind. Situations will arise in the classroom, in the con- 
tests on the field, which will test the student’s ability to “carry 
on” under trying circumstances. The teacher’s part is not to 
decry the failures of students in such situations; it is rather 
kindly to suggest or to demonstrate how the situations might have 
been handled. Here, indeed, is where she can be a supervisor—a 
kind, tactful and observant director of the young in their 
acquisition of attitudes. She cannot let her heart get the better 
of her head in circumstances which severely try the students. 
She must not be too willing to extricate them from difficulties; 
she must not make it too “soft” for them. In commenting on the 
policy of “soft education,” a recent writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly (Sept., 1926, p. 301) had this to say: “More and more 
the hard elements, the disciplinary and unattractive processes 
have been cut out of the curriculum. School life is to be made 
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pleasant, though life we know is not. Education has been made 
into a form of play, although nothing worth while is gotten with- 
out drudgery, and the one lesson worth learning is the accept- 
ance of difficulty as the price of achievement. Parents who 
combine this ‘kindly’ practice with the proclamation of the 
fallacy that youth is a time of happiness have small right to 
complain when their children emerge at once hard and super- 
ficial.” Even in our day of labor-saving devices “wisdom does 
not open her doors to those who are not willing to pay the price 
of admission.” 

We might term a fourth quality—courage. To do right, 
courage is needed. To enter into the spirit of one’s religion 
requires courage. To be able to stand the raillery of one’s fellow- 
students shows courage. Courage is also manifested in facing 
the hardships of life. How often might the teacher be surprised 
to find that some cheery and apparently thoughtless creature 
in the front row has to return each evening to a home that 
resembles the nether regions far more than it does the home 
of Nazareth. Might not the teacher herself learn some courage 
from such individuals; or might she not, at least, learn how to 
encourage others in their struggles. Do not such cases indicate 
to the teacher that others of those young hearts in the class- 
room may some day have to handle unhappy situations. The 
teacher might foresee that a weary body may often be dragged 
to work in the morning and in the evening return with a still 
more dejected spirit. Those now in easy circumstances may 
some day experience that cold sensation of having to return 
home after a fruitless search for work and meet only hungry 
faces at the door. The teacher need not make life dreary by 
forecasting such contingencies, but, in dealing with the various 
temperaments, she can prescribe lines of development which will 
unconsciously prepare the weaker souls for hard situations in 
life. She will observe any manifestation of weak traits of 
character. From a knowledge of how the brave ones handle hard 
situations she will learn to fortify the weaker ones. By tactful 
sympathy she can frequently brace up the yielding supports of 
young lives that are under heavy pressure at home. 

It might be well to experiment on a small program of instilling 
courage into students—moral courage, spiritual resourcefulness, 
Christian meekness (which is real courage). A popular orator 
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once said: “It is not book-learning that young men need, nor 
instruction about this and that, but a stiffening of the vertebrae 
which will cause them to be loyal to a trust, to act promptly, 
to concentrate their energies, to do the thing” (E. Hubbard). 
The observant teacher will see that in many cases she will have 
to show students how they should have been indignant ~ver the 
wrong meted out, for instance, to a newcomer. Stuc ats must 
be shown how to be courageous enough to differ from the “gang” 
_ when a principle is violated, courageous enough to work hard 
when the leader of a clique gives orders to take it easy, 
courageous enough to express one’s honest conviction in the 
classroom when occasion demands, courageous enough to resist 
the temptation to steal or to cheat, courageous enough to bear 
up where there is no love or affection in the home, courageous 
enough to perform a religious duty despite the smile of cynicism. 
There is an unconscious fear working on the lives of many 
students—fear of unpopularity, fear of being singular, fear of 
being alone. Striving to be noticed has wrecked many young 
lives. The observant teacher will aim to dispel these wrong 
attitudes. Nowadays students should be trained to have enough 
courage to appear in clothes that are not of the latest cut, to 
go to town without money in their pockets. Courage to meet 
failure must be developed in them, likewise courage to practice 
self-denial. There is no obligation upon an individual to 
purchase something just because “the neighbors have one.” 
Another manner of expressing courage is seen in the ability 
of quiet initiative. It is a quality which should dominate the 
life of every true American. The student is to be taught to 
do things which ought to be done, without waiting for orders to 
do them. This might mean, for instance, that a student will 
do more work on an assignment than the minimum requirement. 
In taking directions from superiors he will be shown that he 
should do more than fulfill them mechanically; he could often 
suggest new plans, new methods. To his present duties he will 
be taught to contribute his mind and his heart as well as his 
muscles. In many cases his own judgment will have to be relied 
upon; therefore he will seek to develop judgment by checking 
frankly the outcome of his own decisions. In the spiritual field 
initiative might be shown in performing acts of kindness and 
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must prepare him for the covered suggestions which will come to 
him not to exert himself too much. Others may not wish to see 
him too ambitious; others may counsel him to lie low. Making 
him acquainted with the life of Theodore Roosevelt will give the 
student some inkling of how to treat those of the “lie low” type. 

Initiative will be of the steady kind, with nothing of the 
spasmodic about it. Let the student not be of the boasting type, 
arguing what he would do if he were in another’s place. He will 
be taught to do and then to talk, if necessary. Men in the world 
are quick to size up the bluff—the man of words and no deeds. 
If the student wishes to have final success in life, let him beware 
of such an attitude. Observers do not always manifest their 
feelings when they detect the superficial individual. They may 
not stop to call his bluff, but they make a mental note that such 
a person will never advance in the firm. 

A fifth attitude which is full of import for the high school 
student is his idea of fun, his method of seeking recreation. He 
is confronted with the ever-propagated attitude of “sowing one’s 
oats”; he feels the instinctive urge to be a sport; and long after 
he has left school he is confronted with the problem of how to 
seek relaxation from a nerve-exhausting occupation. The high 
school girl has likewise to meet the propaganda of those who tell 
her that she should live her life in her own way, that she should 
not be satisfied with the out-of-date idea of fun which the 
older generation professes. 

The teacher’s task is to supply the proper motive of self- 
control. Self-control should be made one of the guiding prin- 
ciples of each student. The better type of industrial leaders 
have become interested in the leisure time of their employees. 
Such leaders realize that employees cannot give their best to 
the job if they indulge in the wrong kind of relaxation, and hence 
there have sprung into existence the recreational centers of the 
larger concerns. But other employers care little for the morals 
of the working forces. High wages are frequently paid as an 
inducement to hard labor but the workers are driven so 
mercilessly during the working hours that they sometimes feel 
forced in desperation to seek unlawful relaxation when the day 
is over. If they are not on the job in the morning, others are 
there to take their places—attracted by the lure of high wages 
but unaware of the probable moral consequence entailed. The 
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teacher should know something of such a situation if it exists in 
a particular city, and she must study some method of proper 
recreation. Being experts in innocent fun, but sympathetic with 
the world’s needs, why could not the Catholic teaching profession 
develop a technique for instructing young people how to recreate 
themselves. The relaxation found in doing household duties, the 
relief that comes from manual labor in a garden, the normalizing 
tendencies of a “hobby,” the stimulation received from aiding 
the poor, or from calling on the sick, the beauty of a family 
finding its recreation in the home, the comfort of romping 
children—all of these motives should be familiar to the teacher. 
More and more, educators are coming to a realization of the 
healthful advantage of work with the hands for those who are 
grouped in offices during the day. 

Self-control will also be needed in success. Many of those 
now in high school will rise to eminent positions. Favors will be 
thrown in their way; popularity will beckon bewitchingly to 
them. The teacher can point out the steadiness of head needed 
in such a case. She can seek in civics, history, English or in 
religion classes the lives of men who successfully met that 
“Tmpostor”—triumph. Helping students to handle their little 
successes in school life, teaching them to give all back to God, 
the “Giver of all good gifts,” showing them that real success will 
consist in hearing from the Master: “Well done, thou good and 
faithful survant”—these are some of the means in the hands of 
the teacher. She will warn that success in school life does not 
always mean success in real life; she will insist that wealth 
brings with it added responsibilities. Success does not give one 
the right to domineer over others; wealth may not be used for 
personal aggrandizement. A man is but steward of his wealth 
and will be judged according to his handling of it. There are 
certain chapters in the Book of Job which should be read over 
frequently with the students, with the view of instructing them 
in the art of mental balance. 

In his own day Ruskin said: “The most helpful and sacred 
work which can at present be done for humanity, is to teach 
people (chiefly through example as all best teaching must be 
done) not how to better themselves, but how to satisfy them- 
selves.” This thought is in accord with the present movement 
of teaching a student how to live a life. It is something that the 
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Catholic Church has been doing for nineteen hundred years. It 
means showing the student that money is not the whole of life. 
Money may bring the world to one’s feet but it cannot bring 
contentment into one’s heart. The young need to be shown that 
contentment, cheerfulness and the cutting down of one’s personal 
wants are important factors in right living. Those who have 
lived successfully have done so because they succeeded in curbing 
their selfish impulses. Students continually hear talk of big 
money; they see pictures of what wealth can apparently do; they 
are told to make a name for themselves (which means to make 
money), and hence they feel that if they obtain wealth they will 
have obtained all. To offset the extremes of this talk is difficult. 
But the Catholic school, equipped as it is to interpret life, must 
bravely strive to have its graduates manifest some of that inner 
contentment which is the fruit of a deep, spiritual life. The 
Catholic school must seek to have its graduates display less of 
that scrambling for the things of the world, for such scrambling 
signifies emptiness in the spiritual life. Food, pleasure, wealth 
are merely a means to an end; they can never be an end in 
themselves. They ought never be pursued as the purpose of 
life. H. Russe. 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


ARE WE EDUCATING MORAL PARASITES? 


Much has been said in our day of the leakage in Catholic 
ranks in our country, of the way in which our youths succumb 
to the allurements of a life of pleasure, or the inspirations of 
non-Catholic thought, of how the training once received withers 
at almost the first instant of contact with the heat of the excited 
life of today. From high ecclesiastical authority we hear the 
statement made that even priests, fully ordained, have suffered 
from contact with the secular universities, and have at least in 
part succumbed to ideals that are anything but traditionally 
Catholic. The alarm felt at these conditions may be unduly 
exaggerated by some persons, like the picture of the conditions 
themselves, but the matter can hardly be brushed aside as devoid 
of all truth. 

There have been many factors, both religious and industrial, 
making for a disturbance of old customs and viewpoints in our 
life for some generations. We have always been living in an 
atmosphere that is predominantly Protestant. Its Protestantism, 
however, has been chiefly of the variety that is rapidly approach- 
ing religious dissolution or extinction, despite the backwash of 
fundamentalism. The latter is hardly an influential element in 
what is called the public intellectual atmosphere of our country, 
which in matters religious is distinctly modernistic. As a result 
this atmosphere is undergoing a change that can properly be 
called de-Christianization. Again, the great material prosperity 
of past generations, and the great industrial advance, have given 
us unwonted opportunities for enjoying the good things of life, 
and we are as a whole become a very pleasure-loving people, 
light-hearted—and thoughtless. Even if the pleasure is in 
general innocent enough, its accompanying sense of irresponsi- 
bility is what must be considered of great importance in our 
life, and its tendency to develop the selfish in man and a distinct 
aversion for anything like a natural asceticism. In this respect, 
too, the atmosphere of our life is unfavorable to the practice of 
the more staid virtues of former days—at least if the laudatores 
temporis acti are to be believed. The result is, as many say, that 
no sooner have our youths emerged from the training we have 
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given them than our environment reaps a large but sad harvest 
among them. 

To come to the point at once, it is not so important that the 
environment as such tends to break down the sturdy virtues of 
character, as that the character instilled into our youths is not 
strong enough to resist the environment, and thereby help to 
mold the latter. There is no use declaiming against an envir- 
onment. Environment, indeed, does influence character, but 
character also influences environment. Sad is the man who 
would plead for a return to the environment of our pioneer days 
in order to save the character of our youths. History simply 
will not turn in its tracks. Besides, does environment ever 
change, except by force of the strong desires and wills of men? 
Can our present environment, or atmosphere, granting that it is 
“exaggerated,” change, unless that change is the result of the 
impulses of strong characters that are in turn not mere products 
of that environment? If our youths, and even older persons, 
after having received their full share of Catholic training, 
succumb in great numbers to the dissolving influences of our 
environment, there is only one reason assignable. Or shall we 
concede that the Catholic truth of life are per se weaker and less 
effective than the practice of the world? Certainly not. The 
more probable answer is that there is something decidedly wrong 
in our training of character if the general opinion on the ease 
with which youths today go astray is true. Even in the training 
of character the receptivity of individuals is different, and we 
should expect some youths to have less resistance to hostile 
attacks than the majority. But if there is a downright opposi- 
tion between the training given and the life suddenly led by a 
large number of young people, then we should look again to our 
work of education. This opposition is said to exist to an alarm- 
ing extent, not only among Catholics but among all the different 
denominations of our country. Everywhere we hear of the way- 
wardness of youth, its persistence in yielding readily to allure- 
ments that draw it away from the principles of character and 
life instilled in home and school. 

There are indeed many good youths, all will agree. And 
almost all people are for a certain time of their youth very good; 
that is, as long as their environment is good. Sometimes this is 
only a few years; sometimes it is prolonged considerably by a 
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specially selected system of education, private tutorship, or a 
boarding school. Many of these young people, however, who 
have been “favored” by such an environment succumb to their 
surroundings the instant they are thrown into the maelstrom of 
real life. Many become bad—using this term conventionally— 
as soon as their environment is that. At all events both of the 
types, the good and the bad, seem to be very strongly under the 
influence of their surroundings. Like the weathervane they head 
one way or the other, according to the direction given them by 
their environment. They live or die morally with their sur- 
rounding conditions. In other words, they are in the moral life 
what most parasites are biologically—they give all indications of 
being moral parasites. As this is not the natural state of a 
human person of character, the conclusion is near at hand— 
that education, neglected, or perverted, or both, has made these 
youths into what they are. Hence the question: Are we 
educating moral parasites? 

The best analogy for the present discussion is perhaps the 
infant child, biologically considered, both before and after birth. 
Before birth it lives as a parasite in the womb of its mother. To 
what extent it is dependent on its surroundings, and is condi- 
tioned upon them for the type of healthy organism it is develop- 
ing into, need not be mentioned; that is common knowledge. 
After birth, the child does not with one instant lose its parasitic 
stage of existence completely and become biologically self-suffi- 
cient. To expose it to the ordinary inclemencies of weather, 
such as it should be able to endure later without injurious effect, 
would mean to expose it to sure death. Only gradually does 
the infant emerge completely out of its primitive protected 
stage of the nursery and mingle with the rest of the family on a 
par, as far as physical life goes. Before it is capable of endur- 
ing the ordinary vicissitudes of weather, it has been gradually 
weaned from the conditions of the nursery, gradually built up 
and hardened, inured to the ordinary physical demands of daily 
life. If this gradual education unto independence of physical 
vigor is neglected, if the more delicate nursery conditions are 
prolonged beyond their time, the results are fatal to a robust 
health. 

This picture of the biological development of the child is 
paralleled almost perfectly on the moral side. Not to say any- 
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thing of the training of the emotions, when reason begins to 
dawn in the child, the latter’s existence is still the ideal existence 
in the tender and loving womb of the family. In the home the 
child lives in a moral environment that is not to be found later 
in the world at large. The young mind and heart are carefully 
shielded against the words and actions of an older world; many 
matters are discussed only in its absence. All in all, there is a 
laudable conspiracy to prevent the child from prematurely 
acquiring a knowledge of the wickedness of the world. But this 
condition cannot and dare not last too long. General parental 
zeal and custom have indeed begun to fortify the child against 
various temptations long before the age of puberty is arrived at. 
When this age comes on, nature itself is giving a warning that 
the child should be made morally independent and self-controlled 
as quickly and as fully as possible. But alas! By this time 
the damage often has already been done. Whether it is the 
selfish love of the patronizing or the protecting parental instinct, 
of the equally selfish tendency to follow the line of least resist- 
ance, in either case the education has been very deficient. In 
the one case the child is not being inured to bear any moral 
hardships, it is growing into a moral hothouse plant; in the other 
case, the one in which the easy method of the big stick and the 
stern command are employed to attain all results, the imme- 
diately threatening punishment is the mainspring of obedience 
to the law, a punishment that later in real life may seem quite 
far away. In both cases the growing child learns to be good by 
reason, chiefly, if not solely, of its environment. In so far as 
neither of these conditions can last throughout life, and in so far 
as the world and the flesh will under all circumstances be with 
us at all times, this type of education is a grave injustice to the 
youth. True education, the moral as well as the physical, must 
bring youth from a state of natural helplessness, one of pro- 
tection and direction by others, to one of self-direction and self- 
protection. Where this is not done, where the youths are con- 
trolled entirely by the environment placed around them, we 
cannot but have just those results that are being deplored so 
loudly. Give such a youth an environment of evil allurements, 
and evil he will become with almost fatal certainty; give him 
an enticing companion and a forbidden fruit sufficiently alluring, 
and we have the criminal. 
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In making these statements, there is no intention of claiming 
an absolute fatalism for environment. Nor is there any intention 
of decrying the wholesomeness of an artificially good environ- 
ment. But it is claimed that the latter is never sufficient in the 
long run, for the simple reason that the environment of the world 
at large is by no means exclusively wholesome, and never was 
so, not even in Paradise. The claim is also made that the essen- 
tial point or objective in character education is often neglected, 
because parents and teachers are frequently guided by wrong 
practical ideas of what good character is or is known by. How 
often is not the teacher lauded who can keep good discipline, 
or the parent who makes a perfect score in exacting obedience! 
And still, is perfect silence in a classroom a proof of a growing 
goodness of heart, or the obedience of a dog a sign of character? 
It is trite to mention two points that should be kept in mind in 
the education of youth unto manhood; but it is just the practical 
neglect of one or both of these points that deprives our efforts 
of many of their good results. The two points ever to be kept 
in mind under pain of dire failure are simply what a youth is, 
and what he or she is to be. He is to be a full-fledged man, but 
at present is only trying to become one. ~ 

The period of youth is one of transitions; youth is neither 
infancy nor maturity, but a transition from one to the other. 
It still has some of the natural fickleness of the one, and so 
misses the staid stability of the other. Youth is essentially 
something incomplete, naturally something not yet perfect. This 
is true especially in comparison with grown-ups, who are fully 
“set.” Being “set” in their ways, the grown-ups are also very 
apt to be set in their ideas, and they quite readily judge chang- 
ing youth by their own set ideas of life. Therein, perhaps, lies 
the basis of one of the great complaints made against their elders 
by our youths; they are being misjudged, misunderstood. Youths 
have a right to be judged and treated as youths, not otherwise— 
neither as infants nor as adults. When that is not kept in mind, 
the action of the elders may seem to have something of a cold 
superiority which can but repel the young, and result in a more 
or less noisy declaration of independence. A sympathetic atti- 
tude is the more important today, just because of the sterner 
battle that youth itself must wage against our environment. 
Mature men find it hard to stand up properly against a cynical 
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attitude of superiority, to keep cool under a superior misjudg- 
ment, or a disgusted aloofness. Youths must find it still more 
unbearable, just because they lack the stability of mature men. 
If the young today are so bad, this may be a terrible indictment 
of the stand taken towards them by the grown-ups of our genera- 
tion. There is no excuse in saying that the young people of 
today refuse to be led. The question is precisely as to the way 
in which the adult tries to lead; it regards the human sympathy 
that everyone has a right to expect for his own condition of mind 
and heart, especially from the experience of maturity. If youths 
are not treated with the kind, sympathetic understanding that 
was Christ’s, an unselfish sympathy that is willing to make 
sacrifices of personal comfort and time, miseducation is the 
natural result, and the fault of it lies rather with the adult than 
with the youth. Of course, definite objective, universal stand- 
ards of conduct must be insisted on at all times. There is no 
question of that. The essential point of this paragraph is merely, 
to repeat, that it is entirely unnatural to treat transitional youth 
as if it were mature in all its details, or were still in complete 
infancy. The custom-bound mentality of the adult may not be 
able to see the absurdity of such a position, or rather of such 
a pose, but the still unconventionalized, and greatly uncontami- 
nated, common sense of youth cannot fail to see it. 

If the young person is not to be treated as an adult, nor as 
an infant, he is very distinctly to be treated as one trying to 
become an adult, that is, trying to become a man. Now the 
proper definition of man is not a creature that has become set 
in its ways of acting and its habits of thought and ideals, but 
a creature that is guided by reason and free will in its best 
actions. If anyone should reply cynically that many men are 
never guided by reason and free will, we may ask if these men 
were ever educated up to doing so. At all events man ought to 
be guided by his reason and will, whence the aim of educating 
the young must ever tend towards their learning to do that. Just 
here, however, an almost complete failure must be registered 
against those parents who continue to use the methods they 
employed towards infants, when their charges have long emerged 
from the infant stage. These parents continue to scold in the 
old fashion, or sometimes to punish drastically and summarily. 
It requires less effort for them to try to enforce a rigid set of 
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laws by the mere right of might, and, if that fails, to let matters 
go their own way and shirk all responsibility. This is done to 
a great extent to our contemporary youth, which, as youth, still 
needs a reasonable protection and guidance because it is still 
immature and because the dangers are many. 

Now, if the ideal man is the one who guides himself by reason 
and free will, any treatment of the young that does not try to 
develop these two as independent faculties, is not even aiming 
at the bare essentials of character. By the age of about eighteen, 
children are surely fully developed physically, and capable of 
holding their own in the struggle of life; and by that time they 
should be morally self-dependent and self-controlled. They 
should by that time be quite immune from the attacks of an 
environment that is not in harmony with their ideals, and they 
have a right to having been gradually developed by training and 
education unto such a condition. This means that from the 
earliest possible time, reason must be appealed to in the growing 
child, and that as much as possible. Since not all children are 
alike mentally, the process is greatly individual—which is no 
objection to it, least of all from the parents of families, where 
individual treatment is always possible. Our training of youth 
often seems quite ignorant of the fact that the aim of the train- 
ing must be the development of persons, men that are exercised 
in the use of reason and will, that have become accustomed to 
controlling their other tendencies by their higher ideals and 
faculties. The aim must be nothing less than the habit of such 
action, and habits can be formed only by repeated exercise of 
the actions in question. Just as the child must be inured physi- 
cally to the varying conditions of life, so must be young be 
exercised with increasing frequency, as he grows older, in the 
active control of his impulses and against the enticements of 
environment by a reason and will imbued with sound principles. 
Inielligible and intelligent principles of conduct, of which the 
reason is known and the value seen, must from the earliest pos- 
sible day be brought to bear upon the actions of the young, and 
with increasing frequency as he grows older. Thus alone will 
a strong character be built up. And if the process promises to 
make demands on the time and patience of adults, that only 
indicates the supreme value of the objective aimed at. 

Success will be attained, said a writer on character education, 
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which he called the art of arts, if the educator tries to attain 

his end by producing conviction in his charges. For education 
is not a struggle for overlordship. An external submission with- 
out inner conviction has no moral value and is not lasting. It 
does not suffice that the direction given be the right one. The 
one directed must also be convinced within himself that it is 
the right one. In some abnormal conditions of soul a blind 
confidence in a guide will save an unfortunate one, but to make 
such a blind confidence the general basis of education is equiva- 
lent to reducing man to a machine. The more the educational 
charges mature, the more must the decisive influence of the 
educator withdraw into the background in order to give free 
play to the young persons themselves. According to Bossuet, 
the purpose of the guide of souls is to make the souls capable of 
getting along without him. (See Stimmen der Zeit, 1922, pp. 
362-67.) 

All this may seem to some like a giving up of the staid old 
virtues, that of obedience, for instance. “Children must be taught 
to obey,” one hears it said at every corner. True enough; most 
true, in fact. But this does not mean that all children must be 
forced to obey. Forcing children to obey and teaching them to 
obey are two very different things; and much harm is done by 
persons who know only the former and call it by the name of 
the latter. Children should indeed be taught to obey, and that 
as perfectly as possible; but they should be forced as little as 
possible. Only where proper teaching without force fails, there 
must the force be called into service. For this, the seriousness 
of the cause at issue must always be sufficiently evident to war- 
rant the employment of force. The latter, especially when used 
with more advanced children, always indicates a certain failure 
in the teaching somewhere. 

Teaching obedience means grounding the child’s obedience in 
the supremest motives of obedience, primarily in the eternal 
relation of man to God. All other obedience must be seen as in 
some way flowing from that supreme need and obligation of 
obedience. The citizen is menaced by the sanctions put upon 
civil law; but a proper obedience to the law is given not merely 
because of such sanctions. True obedience can be taught only 
by instilling the proper ideals based on the eternal truths of life 
into the growing hearts and minds. This is especially true in 
regard to the subjection of the lower nature to the higher; of 
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the many demands made on the individual by the social nature 
of mankind. In other words, in this matter as in all else, success 
in character education will be attained only in the degree in 
which the supreme guiding virtue of character, the cardinal vir- 
tue of prudence, is implanted into the heart, and is there made 
to grow up into an independent tree. There must be ever more 
appeal to reason, ever more opportunity for the free exercise of 
self-control; and no action of daily life can be considered unim- 
portant as an occasion for the formation of character in this 
manner. 

The history of mankind saw the gradual transformation of 
the institution of slavery into that of the serf, and then into 
that of the freedman. We might here speak of a biogenetic law 
in the moral realm. The individual child is at first as dependent 
and subordinate as a slave. Unfortunately, the system of edu- 
cation adopted by some parents never leaves the child get beyond 
this stage, until it is suddenly liberated by some set of circum- 
stances that is as catastrophic as was our own Civil War. Like 
our slaves of the South, the individual soul will find itself entirely 
unprepared for the independent part it must suddenly play. 
As with the slaves of the South, the injury and injustice does 
not lie in the final liberation, but in the fact that the proper 
preparatory education was not given. The child that has ever 
been terrorized or fondled into compliances is totally unfit to 
take its proper independent place in the society of men and in 
an alluring world. Children must as early as possible, both in 
the home and in the school, be raised up from the condition of 
moral slavery or serfdom, at first natural, to a position of social 
partnership, in which there is something of the relation of give 
and take, since there are always on both sides, or in both parties, 
duties or obligations as well as rights. There are no relations 
between men on this earth, in which all the rights are on one 
side and all the duties on the other. Any education that neglects 
this fundamental truth is a menace to human society. It results 
in the product that we have wrongly called individualism. A 
true education must build up true individuals, such as respect 
the rights of all individuals, properly subject themselves freely 
also to the general demands of social life, of reason and law, 
and know why they do so. Virer MicHe. 

Collegeville, Minn. 
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I. We make no comparison, we state what appears to us to be 
an incontrovertible primary fact, that for English children no 
form of knowledge can take precedence of English literature: and 
that the two are so inextricably connected as to form the only 
basis possible for a national education . . . by this statement 
we have declared the necessity of what must be, in however ele- 
mentary a form, a liberal education for all English children 
whatever their position or occupation in life. 

Il. If (a child) has once become a reader of books worth 
reading, there need be no further anxiety about his education. 
All that is necessary is to give him opportunity. 

III. Our educational system, up to the present, has taught 
the process of reading, but . . . it has made little attempt to 
show people what use to make of this accomplishment, and has, 
in consequence, left them the helpless prey of anything which 


appears in print. 


These were not the words of a manifesto of some quack sys- 
tem of education, nor were they the pronouncements of academic 
revolutionaries, but the considered opinions of an official com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Education to consider the 
teaching of English in England; a committee which if it was led 
by such as Sir Henry Newbolt, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and 
Mr. George Sampson, had also among its members officials of 
the board, who, equally with the others, subscribed this demand 
for a liberal education for all with our own tongue as basis. 

It is hardly possible to add anything to the case which this 
committee set out at length in its report, and its reception by 
the press, or that part of the press that matters, was unex- 
pectedly favorable. Controversy was naturally expected about 
such a theme, and controversy there was, but there was also 
plenty of useful discussion of the application of these principles 
among those who believe them to be valid. 

Some years ago there was passed an Act of Parliament which 
sentimentalists dubbed the “Children’s Charter’; I do not 
remember any of its provisions except the one that dealt with the 
provision of fire-guards. This report was not called by soul- 
stirring names; it aroused no general interest; it had apparently 
no appeal for welfare workers and uplifters who, indeed, seem 
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unable to lift their own weight; and yet Children’s Charter 
applied to it would be no violation of words. Moreover, it might 
justly be called a charter for the people at large and for their 
children’s children; not one that can help to make them empire- 
builders or captains of industry, but one that would tend to 
make of the few, good poets, playwrights and (equally to be 
honored) novelists, and of the many, intelligent reasoning, and 
by so much the more happy, human beings. 

I hardly dare to assume that the conclusions of their commit- 
tee will ever be adopted by any board of education. I quote 
from a letter of a lecturer on English literature in a famous 
university: “The young child is full of promise and can do 
almost anything—draw, and write and act. And by the time 
he has reached the top classes, almost all his originality and 
creative ability have been ironed out of him.” -I quote from a 
letter of the professor of English in another university: “We 
continue to turn out alleged honours graduates in increasing 
numbers.” In the same university, out of a large class of bud- 
ding elementary school teachers, not 5 per cent had read any 
play of Shakespeare. Mr. C. F. G. Masterman once said that 
England is the worst educated of the great countries of the world. 
Since these things are so when we are told again and again how 
much education has been improved, what hope is there of seeing 
the liberal principles of Sir Henry Newbolt and his colleagues 
adopted in our time? 

Nor is the outlook much better in those schools where an 
education called superior is administered. Not every public 
school has on its staff a Caldwell Cook, a Devine, a Sharwood- 
Smith or even an S. P. B. Mais. For a long time yet those 
horrible little Shakespeare textbooks will be droned through at 
the rate of one play, or part of one play, a term; the annotated 
Deserted Village or Lycidas will still be yawned over (who cares 
twopence who Neaera was? it is her hair that attracts us); 
unhappy youth will still memorize Gray’s Elegy or the first 
twelve verses of Habacuc (with cheap japes about the prophet’s 
name) and no attempt made to indicate their beauty or interest. 
If any effort is to be made at once to give to at least some chil- 
dren sound English teaching—that is, the means of acquiring 
a liberal education—that effort will have to be made by their 
parents. In how many cases will the blind then lead the blind? 
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It is no easy task for an even moderately well read person to 
choose books for a child (by which I mean anyone from six to 
sixteen) or even for another adult. There was much to be said 
for the scorned “hundred best books” craze of twenty-five years 
ago, and some of the published reading lists are useful. But 
they must be used with care by Catholics. 

A certain “house journal” once had a competition for fifty 
Catholic books which should be found in every home. I did 
not see the winning list, but I know my suggestion of a list of 
fifty Catholic books which should not be found in any home 
was not received with enthusiasm. To another magazine a well- 
known Catholic woman writer not long ago contributed an article 
on novel reading among girls. It was a collection of irritating 
and obvious prohibitions, not free from mischievous suggestion 
and an air of patronage; there was not a line of counsel, not the 
name of a recommended author or of a good book, not an indi- 
cation of the fact that the reading of fiction is not necessarily 
merely a recreation or a curse. Of a certain extended reading 
list published by a nun, I will only say that I believe it was 
withdrawn from circulation partly through my own efforts. 

No one who wishes a child to grow up with a liking for good 
books should be so rash as to accept the guidance of the “chil- 
dren’s section” of any publisher’s list, whether Catholic or not, 
and the range of choice is now so wide that those happy indi- 
viduals who can review the whole of it are few. There is indeed 
very little popular guidance available for Catholics in this matter. 

Amid much that was bad and much more that was good in 
literature, the Victorians left us a legacy of many great children’s 
books. Moral and sentimental stories (“graded series of story 
lessons in ethics” is the current jargon), with Maria Edgworth 
and her ineffable “Parents’ Assistant” as chief exponent and 
descending through Mrs. Sherwood to the depths of “Christie’s 
Old Organ” and “Jessica’s First Prayer,” may be lost without 
lament; they were finally extinguished, though they left a horrid 
progeny, by the laughter of “Cautionary Tales.” But the 
classics, which may go out of fashion but can never be super- 
seded—“Alice in Wonderland,” “Through the Looking-Glass,” 
“Sylvie and Bruno,” “The Water Babies” (even if it did class 
popes and monks with measles and potatoes as children of self- 
will, ignorance, fear and dirt) , “Tanglewood Tales,” Hans Ander- 
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sen, Randolph Caldecott’s illustrated nursery-rimes—these are 
still read and known, though not so well, I fear, as thirty years 
ago. More particularly for girls, there were “Little Women” 
and the other books of Louisa M. Alcott which had a phenomenal 
success, exceeding even that of Mrs. Ewing, Ida Molesworth, 
Elizabeth Wetherall and C. M. Yonge; they have retained some 
popularity, but considering that, as domestic stories, they are 
quite unapproached today and will long remain so, their recogni- 
tion by the present generation is scanty. 

The favorites of our grandfathers, too, are eclipsed. Captain 
Marryat, Harrison Ainsworth, Fenimore Cooper, Mayne Reid, 
the Waverly Novels have given place to Brereton, Rider Hag- 
gard and Max Pemberton, and the change is not for the better, 
even though we have gained “Treasure Island,” “Kidnapped” 
and “Dead Man’s Rock.” Only among school stories is there 
a manifest advance, which nevertheless leaves the position of 
“Tom Brown’s Schooldays” unassailed. But Tom Brown is 
dated; the Rugby (and even more the England) of 1830 is 
strange to us and almost as impossible seeming as the schools 
of Talbot Baines Reed. Many new editions of “Eric” and “St. 
Winifred’s” can never be called for; “Stalky and Co.” is recog- 
nized as unreal and unhuman; Eden Philpott’s “Human Boy” is 
less popular; for H. A. Vachell altered the course of school 
stories with “The Hill.” 

To the solid foundation of Victorian favorites can be added 
two classes of books which have grown steadily in recent years. 
There are all the volumes of stories, simplified from old sources 
and great writers, from Herodotus, Dante, Chaucer, from Celtic 
folk tales, the Arthurian cycles, the Earthly Paradise. These 
when well done—and some of them, e. g., Padraic Colum’s “Chil- 
dren’s Homer” and the late Miss Wilmot-Buxton’s “Tales from 
the Eddas” are very well done—are delightful reading and inval- 
uable for leading a child away from mere “tushery.” 

When, however, it becomes a question of boiling down a whole 
novel or other book and re-hashing it for youthful nourishment, 
the value is questionable. The result is a mere story, a skeleton; 
for example, the “Old Curiosity Shop” reduced to its plot is a 
nauseating thing, and simplified Scott may be simple, but it is 
not Scott. Not only are the stories of many of our best novels 
(to say nothing of Shakespeare’s plays) worthless, but there is 
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a tendency for the young reader to take it for granted that it is 
the story of a play or poem or romance that matters; and that 
is the most pernicious idea that he could get. 

There is no need to hurry a child. One of ordinary intelli- 
gence whose mind has received the right bias ought, by the age 
of seventeen, to be ready to enjoy most of Shakespeare and 
Dickens, and such books as “Esmond,” “Richard Feverael,” 
“Sense and Sensibility,” “The Warden,” “The Ancient Mariner,” 
“Evangeline,” “Tales of the Hall,” Blake’s “Songs of Innocence” 
and “Experience,” “The Angel in the House,” “The Path to 
Rome,” Burton’s “Pilgrimage to Al Madinah,” in their entirety, 
and will come to them with a better appetite for not having 
already sampled a potted or tabloid form. 

The other class of children’s books to which I wish to draw 
attention is to a considerable extent of a religious nature and 
may be represented by W. H. Canton’s “Child’s Book of Saints,” 
a book in its kind never equalled by any other writer, Catholic 
or Protestant. Canton has done for children what Father Mar- 
tindale is doing for us others—dispersing the shadows of certain 
hagiographers and making the saints of God live again. The 
“Book of Saints” has a big public, but his “Life of St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary” is too little known; in it he has combined sound 
history with critical imagination, and his tender handling has 
even reconciled us to Conrad of Marburg. For rather older 
children there is Ayscough’s “San Celestino.” 

There can be few harder tasks than to write a life of our Lord, 
especially for children, that does any sort of justice to its theme 
and is yet not a paraphrase of the Gospels. That task Mr. 
C. M. Steedman accomplished in his “Child’s Life of Jesus,” a 
book wherein the story is set forth in fine rhythmical English, 
imaginatively, and well in the spirit of its subject. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Steedman has written nothing else, but Miss 
Amy Steedman is the author of half a dozen of the best books 
of saints and legends that there are. “Our Island Saints,” 
“Legends and Stories of Italy,” “In God’s Garden” are quite 
in her brother’s manner; poetic but not sacrificing sense to senti- 
ment, other-worldly but not making of sanctity a thing “for 
Sundays,” an unearthly something apart from life. There are, 
happily, other books of a like sort, all good in their own way: 
Mrs. Francesca Alexander’s “Hidden Servants,” Father Martin- 
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dale’s “Legend of St. Christopher” and the late Father Garrold’s 
“The Man’s Hands,” for example. 

Why do well-meaning and presumably educated people cumber 
children’s minds and souls with “pious books” and stuffy, badly 
written little magazines when there are books like these to 
be had? 

What can be done in the way of forming a sound power of 
choice among children may be seen in Appendix III of the 
report on the “Teaching of English in England.” It explains the 
working of an interchangeable lending library which was estab- 
lished for a few schools in 1909 and has since been extended to 
all the elementary schools in the London County Council area. 
It gives a list of fifty books, in their order of popularity, which 
are “in great and steady demand.” The list is a surprising one. 
The first name on it is “Tales and Stories from Shakespeare” 
(probably Charles and Mary Lamb’s disappointing collection) 
and there are eleven others of a similar character, including 
“Arthurian Legends,” which is third in order of request. “David 
Copperfield,” “A Tale of Two Cities” and “Ivanhoe” are all high 
up, and “Oliver Twist,” “Pickwick Papers” and “Barnaby 
Rudge” appear, but the two astounding names are “Cranford” 
and “Silas Marner.” It is only forty years since a prominent 
dissenting minister publicly stated that insincerity, cant and 
hypocrisy were offensively displayed in the character of George 
Eliot, and was not reproved. No one of discernment can sub- 
scribe to that judgment (any more than a Catholic can approve 
of her private life), and it is a matter of congratulation that 
there is sufficient liberality among school authorities today not 
to put any impediment in the way of the reading of some very 
good writing. Those two names, Cranford and Silas Marner, 
and there are others in the list, are an earnest of the mental 
improvement that may be hoped for when the matter of the 
child’s reading is thoroughly tackled. 

Nevertheless there is a particularly depressing feature in the 
list, and that is the lack of any books of poetry. In spite of 
the vagaries of “Wheels” and the wilder writers of “free verse,” 
there is a sharp division between prose and poetry other than a 
soggy no-man’s-land of syncopated sentences and impossible con- 
structions, and reading in both kinds is necessary for health. 
And, though I hold it as a pious belief that “what is too silly 
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to be said (in prose) may be sung (in verse)” and that there is 
no idea too exalted nor emotion too transcendent to be expressed 
in the normal speech of mankind, still I would have every child 
first introduced to literature through the medium of poetry and 
by the particular paths of ballad and carol and nursery-rime, 
the simple verse forms which our un-state-schooled ancestors 
used as aids to memory. 

A fault in the efforts to “popularize” poetry has been insuffi- 
cient variety, too much insistence on half a dozen great names. 
There is more than a hint of the same trouble in the list of books 
just mentioned. As there are other prose writers besides Dick- 
ens, Scott and Lamb (almost the only essayist offered to youth), . 
so there are other poets besides Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth, Keats, Browning and Shelley, from whom, with the 
“Golden Treasury,” suitable portions are extracted for the use 
of schools. But just as there are quite intelligent grown-up peo- 
ple who cannot “get on with” Wordsworth, or feel that Shelley 
regarded a skylark merely as a trapeze for acrobatics, so there 
are youngsters who have their rational, though often inexplicable, 
likes and dislikes. There is a frantic desire to give the best, 


regardless of the fact that the best means in any given case the 
most fitting. After all, 


I sing of books, of blossoms, birds and bowers, 
Of April, May, of June and July flowers; 

. . I sing and ever shall, 
Of Heaven, and hope to have it after all. 


is literature equally with “Intimations of Immortality” and far 
nearer daily experience; Dr. Donne’s address to Pulez irritans 
is less noble than the “Ode to a Nightingale,” but more easily 
understood by the people, and still literature. It is not neces- 
sarily a good discipline to read that which is unacceptable, 
and it is the worst policy to force it on a child. The analogy 
of food still holds; port and oysters is a nourishing diet, but 
nauseating to those who like neither. 

There is no need to detail many excellent anthologies whence 
may be gathered good things from the works of the many as 
well as of the few. But I would especially name for young 
children “The Golden Staircase,” whose steps are paved by 
poets so diverse as Edward Lear and Ben Jonson, Fiona Macleod 
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and Andrew Marvell, William Blake and Baring-Gould; and for 
older children the English Association’s two volumes of “Poems 
of Today.” Here the reader is quite away from “pedagogic 
pieces.” 

There can be no doubt that the decline among English people 
as a whole of literary discernment and of the power to express 
thoughts in appropriate terms, a decline coincident with the rise 
of an increasingly secular compulsory state-education, is one 
of the effects of the weakening of the national tradition of Bible 
reading. If the recommendations of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
to his Cambridge audiences and of the English Committee to 
the Board of Education are ever adopted, this tradition will 
revive, though the revival will be a literary rather than a reli- 
gious one. Still, the reading of the Scriptures for any purpose, 
save only “to contradict and to confute,” must have beneficial 
effect on both morals and mind, and Catholics might well give 
the lead. Unfortunately there is no great tradition of Bible 
reading among us Catholics of post-reformation England; and 
if we, having in memory the encouragement of Leo XIII and 
Benedict XV, do not induce our children to read it for the good 
of their souls, we are hardly likely to do so for the good of 
their minds. 

The difficulty is increased by the absurd attitude of Protestants 
and of some Catholics to the Challoner-Rheims-Douai Version. 
This version is the quasi-official English Bible, because it is the 
translation which most approximates to the Vulgate, the authen- 
tic version of the Holy Scriptures. That necessitates its use 
for religious purposes. On the literary side, it would be rash 
to deny that the Authorized Version of the Church of England 
is a finer achievement—though Bishop Challoner’s revision 
brought them more closely together—but the difference is not 
so great as seriously to affect the literary value of the Rheims- 
Douai Version. After all, the Jacobean compilers owe much to 
the Rheims scholars; if our version has its infelicities, so has 
theirs; and rather than adopt facile and misleading phrases, 
it is better to leave some passages frankly unintelligible, as the 
Rheims translators were not ashamed to do. There is only one 
reason why the current version of the Sacred Scriptures in Eng- 
lish cannot influence our speech and thought and writing as 
nobly as the Protestant. version did those of its readers, and that 
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reason is because it is not read enough. And if anyone is doubt- 
ful about the effect on the English mind and style of three cen- 
turies of Bible reading, I commend to his notice Lectures VIII, 
IX and X of Quiller-Couch’s “On the Art of Reading.” 

But to have directed children’s reading towards the attainment 
of virtue and good life—in the Aristotelian as well as the Chris- 
tian sense—is not enough. We take commendable pains to 
protect them from influences inimical to faith and morals, but 
there is a tendency to act as if morals only connoted sexual 
morals and as if good sense, good manners and good work were 
of very minor importance. 

I am fiercely opposed to arbitrary censorship, but there must 
be definite prohibition, over and above obviously evil books. 
No child should be allowed to read a newspaper of popular 
magazine, least of all such things as the “Children’s Magazine” 
and “My Magazine,” very “tendencious” publications wherein 
scraps of information of all sorts are served up in a pill of sticky 
sugar; the nakedness of the whole half-clothed in journalese 
English. A child’s head is not a receptable for ready-made 
ideas, and if we adults cannot think without the direction of a 
daily paper, at any rate give children the credit for being able 
to do so. 

If parents must read housemaids’ fiction, let them keep the 
worst of it, the whole “bilge school” as Mgr. Gonne called it, 
out of the way of their growing sons and daughters. A healthy 
adult mind that would instantly reject obvious indecency may 
well become a prey of less blatant aberrations; and so with 
younger people the false pictures of life, plausible gospel of 
optimism, feeble style and twaddling vocabulary of this other 
stuff have great potentiality for misdirection and even corrup- 
tion of manners. 

The growing child who has read and used his imagination will 
soon want to “know things”; then is the time to dissuade him 
from short cuts to omniscience. A little knowledge may be 
dangerous, but it is none the less valuable and indeed necessary, 
and a little sound knowledge of many things may be gained 
from such volumes as those of Williams & Norgate’s “Home Uni- 
versity Library” and the “Cambridge Manuals.” But have no 
truck with “popular educators” and stupid little science hand- 
books, or those mixed grills issued in fortnightly parts. History, 
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for example. No responsible person would give Wells’ “Outline” 
or the “Story of the British Nation” to one amorous of le frisson 
historique, any more than he would recommend Meiklejohn or 
Collier. (“The battle of Waterloo was fought on a Sunday; all 
the previous night rain had fallen in torrents. . . .” You 
grandfathers and grandmothers will remember how you learned 
that we are the greatest nation on this or any other earth.) 
Give a youngster Belloc’s “Eye Witness,” Kipling’s “Puck of 
Pook’s Hill,” Chesterton’s “Short History of England,” Con- 
verse’s “Long Will,” books crammed with good illustrations like 
the Quennels’ “History of Every Day Things,” and at seventeen 
or eighteen he may be reading Gasquet, Maitland, Acton and 
Gardiner. 

To help a child to think with clarity, to enliven its imagina- 
tion, to express its thoughts in appropriate and even memorable 
words on paper, and to speak with ease and dignity, the practice 
of good reading and the avoidance of bad are the chief means. 
But it is of importance that every effort should be made to 
ensure that other and exterior influences should be good; and 
too many of them are beyond control. It is impossible and per- 
haps not desirable to banish slang from our ordinary speech; 
it is more easy but most criminal to eradicate dialect. The 
native speech of, e. g., Gloucestershire is an historical possession, 
and every native of that county should be able to speak it or 
standard English at will as required. Provincialisms, music-hall 
catch-phrases, guttersnipes’ argot—-these are wholly bad. We 
cannot control the use of slipshod and ungrammatical speech 
by others or escape the reading of badly expressed letters, but 
we may avoid making the like mistakes ourselves. We cannot 
escape from hearing silly songs or fatuous speeches, whether 
public or private, but we need not encourage them. 

Silly and turgid films at the kinema (at its best the most 
depressing and degrading of all popular amusements), harmless 
exhibitions of “legs and tomfoolery” at a music-hall, those frac- 
tures of the commandments and every rule of dramatic art which 
fill our theaters, sentimental songs and jazz, or album-of-one- 
hundred-popular-pieces music in the drawing-room, continual 
regurgitation of vacuous conversation—these are the things 
which, experienced day in and day out, will destroy the work 
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of good reading before it has had time to affect character, form 
a style, or stimulate imagination. 

A last word in this connection. Can we—I ask the question 
with all humility and an acute sense of my temerity—is it possi- 
ble to improve the standard of sense and sound in the English 
which we and our children have to use when joining in some of 
the popular hymns used in public worship? It seems a thousand 
pities that we should so seldom hear many of the really good 
hymns to be found in the authorized books, such as Crashaw’s 
“The gloomy night embraced the place” or his hymn to St. 
Teresa, or Southwell’s “Behold a silly, tender Babe,” or “Jesus 
He stood with mournful cheer,” “Prince of the Apostles! Like 
an hour the years have passed,” “Receive, O God, in heaven 
above Our Prayers,” “Hierusalem, my happy home,” and so on. 

Many of those most often used are very independent of the 
decencies of our mother tongue. Nor are their defects merely 
infelicities of language, for such hymns also help to emphasize 
a sad break in the tradition of English devotional fitness. They 
display neither the reticence of the Evangelists nor the 
unabashed realism of Richard Rolle; they have not the simplicity 
and spontaneous familiarity of the “Ancren Riwle” and Mother 
Julian; they have not the dignified homeliness and verbal felicity 
of the English “folk” carols; they do not, while maintaining the 
Faith, keep also a “continuity of its devotional expression with 
those ancient days when the spirit and the law of the spiritual 
held in charge so discreetly the wayward flights of the imagina- 
tion” as does “Jesu’s Psalter” or Whytford’s version of the 
“Following of Christ”; they have neither dignity of diction nor 
nice choice of words. 

Newman says that there is an “innate grace and dignity of 
the Catholic mind.” It is no mean thing to preserve that grace 
and dignity by our reading and by any other means in our power, 
that it may bear good homely English fruit in all our writing 
and speech, especially in that speech we address to the King 
Who regards not words but only the heart whence they are 
spoken. Donatp ATTWATER. 

Abergavenny, Wales. 
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A COLLEGE SENIOR APPRAISES HER TEACHERS 


Although I am not prepared to say that my education began 
in high school (for that would be a rash statement in these days 
of paradoxes when it is considered clever to claim that your 
education began after you left school or was complete before 
you entered school), nevertheless, much of the matter in this 
paper will be concerned with my high school and college courses, 
though I find it advisable to give a passing notice to my earliest 
years in school. 

Throughout the primary and grammar grades I think I must 
have been what contemporary educators term “a problem child.” 
Unattractive, supersensitive, fearful of my teachers, painfully 
self-conscious and possessed of a faculty for taking even slight 
things too seriously, my primary and grammar school career 
constituted anything but the happiest time of life. However, 
sixteen years ago the present methods of dealing with the “prob- 
lem child” were unknown, but even if they had been known they 
would hardly have benefited me, for I went to an academy that 
prided itself on being uncontaminated by “fads” and “novelties” 
in education. It seemed never to occur to my teachers that they 
did not understand me; the one I had in the primary grades was 
of the old school that upheld the motto “Spare the rod and spoil 
the child.” For my four years of grammar school I had only one 
teacher, and she employed ridicule instead of the ruler as an 
effective method of chastising a blundering pupil. With her 
assistance I furnished amusement for the class on more than a 
few burning occasions. It may have been this teacher who told 
us we must pray for our enemies; at any rate, on the day I 
heard that I made a special visit to the nearby parish church 
and asked God to bless my worst enemy—my teacher. Some 
_ years later I was amused to recall that visit and its object, but 

now I do not believe I was so far wrong if I considered Sister A. 
my enemy, though I am sure her attitude was not consciously 
inimical. Nevertheless, her wrong methods plus my own limita- 
tions were responsible in a large measure for the very promising 
inferiority complex I had developed before entering high school. 

In high school—that promised land of the eager eighth-grader 
—one of my teachers showed frank partiality for me on account 
of having known my mother in school. Whatever effect this 
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might have had, though, was offset to some extent by the sway 
of another teacher who exhibited Sister A.’s flair for ridicule and 
added to it terrifying outbursts of temper and a propensity for 
magnifying small imperfections. However, in my second year 
of high school my ideas of teachers were due for a change. Up 
until this time, naturally enough, my impression of the repre- 
sentatives of the teaching profession was a highly unfavorable 
one. Furthermore, it seemed difficult to believe that nuns are 
as human as other people. Could this have been due perhaps to 
my first-grade wonderment at realizing that nuns were women 
like my mother and aunts. They had seemed such strange, 
almost sexless creatures, not quite angels, but hardly women. 

Nevertheless, in the second rhetoric (as our second year of 
high school was rather pretentiously called) I met Sister J., a 
jolly, friendly little nun who had just received her degree. She 
was new and so had no preconceived prejudices against any of 
us. Unless my memory deceives me, the awareness of this fact 
gave me a comfortable little feeling of self-confidence. It was 
good to think that at least with Sister J. I was on an equal 
footing with the rest of the class. Because of a deficiency in 
Latin, a few other girls and myself used to study it with Sister J. 
after school. It was during these informal classes that I discov- 
ered that a teacher can be friendly, kindly, and a nun can be 
human and approachable. 

Because of a death in the family, the next September found 
me a boarder at an academy in a city some 20 miles distant 
from my home. Here, my ideas of teachers and nuns forged 
ahead by leaps and bounds along the path good little Sister J. 
had blazed for them. My ideas of the inhumanity of nuns were 
completely corrected, and the uneventful course of my boarding- 
school life was illuminated by instances of understanding, sym- 
pathy, genuine humor, sincerity, good judgment and fairness on 
the part of my teachers and the other nuns who were in charge 
of us. Of course, I do not claim that boarding school was ideal, 
nor that all the nuns I met there were paragons of virtue. On 
the contrary, boarding school as a system of education is sadly 
in need of the attention of a wise modern educator, and one or 
two of the nuns I met at boarding school were of the same type 
as Sister A. But the others compensated for them to a consid- 
erable extent. 
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My teacher of English at boarding school became and has 
since remained my ideal high school teacher. Her outstanding 
characteristics are simple holiness and personal magnetism. Next 
come sincerity and sympathy, and then a host of good qualities 
from which I select the following: love of the beautiful, idealism, 
youthful enthusiasm, a sense of humor and a power of appealing 
to our imaginations which seemed to exalt and inspire us, clumsy 
adolescents as we were. But it seems so lame and inadequate— 
this cold cataloging of the living, radiant thing that is Sister M.'s 
personality. However, glorious as it is, it did not constitute her 
sole teaching equipment. She had had an excellent normal 
school training with some practice in public schools, and (to 
have recourse to a phrase that demonstrates the inborn American 
economy of speech) “she knew her stuff.” 

My other teachers at boarding school were, on the whole, 
much better than those of my previous experience, except Sister 
J. Furthermore, as a community, the nuns at boarding school 
did not pride themselves on being old-fashioned and fad-proof. 
On the contrary, I found them open-minded and progressive. 
They had already adopted the departmental system of high 
school teaching—the nuns at my first school have not yet adopted 
it—and it was their delight to see that their school covered as 
much ground in the various subjects as the city public schools 
did. 

It was at boarding school, too, that I first came across what 
I then regarded as phenomenal, namely, a person who knew a 
subject but was unable to teach it. My history and Latin teach- 
ers were like that. My French teacher was a good disciplinarian 
and an efficient and progressive teacher. My elocution teacher 
was an earnest woman approaching middle age—an idealist who 
sometimes confused the beautiful with the sentimental. 

But so much for high school and its teachers. Let us proceed 
to college, where I went in the fall of 1923. I was one of the 
greenest freshmen, for my “social graces,” it seemed, had never 
received due attention in the rather ascetic life of a convent 
boarding school, and, furthermore, I shared that state of mind 
normal to many freshmen, namely, the consciousness of one’s 
own intellectual prowess. My general ideas of college professors 
soon began to form. I noticed chiefly their impersonal attitude 
towards students, which I think is good, in that it develops self- 
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reliance. Then the idea that I had regarded as anomalous in 
boarding school, namely, that some teachers can teach and 
others cannot—recurred and gradually became rather familiar. 
Upon mentioning it to one of the upper classmen, I received 
the answer that teachers in college are not supposed to know 
how to teach; they are only required to present their subject 
matter in some fashion or other, and the students are supposed 
to be mature enough to get for themselves what is thus presented. 
That answer explained the presence of one or two of my teachers, 
but I did not fully accept it as truth, nor do I yet except in rare 
instances. 

In college my ideal of a good teacher was subject to further 
evolution, so that at present I have three distinct ideals of teach- 
ers, namely, an ideal of a high school teacher and two of college 
professors. Sister M., as I have already said, is the embodiment 
of the first ideal, and a professor under whom I have studied 
here is a close realization of one of the other two ideals. To 
revert to a former lapse, “he knows his stuff,” and, furthermore, 
he presents it in a clear, singularly logical manner. His examina- 
tions furnish us with an opportunity to give it back to him in 
the same concise, logical manner, but, of course, we do not 
always utilize this opportunity. One or two other teachers also 
approach this ideal of mine; these teachers, however, show 
almost no personality in the classroom, perhaps because of the 
character of the subjects they teach, or perhaps because they 
consider it unnecessary. I agree with them that it is unneces- 
sary, and I hold, moreover, that many of the characteristics and 
qualities required in a high school teacher are not necessary in 
a college professor. Nevertheless, the college professor is the 
richer for possessing them. All of which discussion leads to the 
mention of my other and higher ideal of a college professor. 

It is only recently that I have acquired the belief that certain 
personal qualities can fully compensate for lack of theory, for 
lack of technique, as it were, in college teaching. These qualities 
are: personal magnetism, an educated sense of humor which is 
not infrequently focussed upon oneself, tolerance, a keen intelli- 
gence which directs one’s independent thinking, a wholesome 
philosophy of life flavored with mild humor, something of ideal- 
ism and imagination, enough youth to react emotionally to the 
beautiful, the inspiring, the tragic, and, finally, a considerable 
amount of general culture and experience in life. Such a pro- 
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fessor could teach whether he knew his subject or not—for, after 
all, what would it matter if his students learned from him noth- 
ing of the subject he professed to teach if he could inspire them 
with his ideals, if they could acquire his priceless sense of humor, 
if he could, by his influence, give them a true appreciation of 
the aesthetic? The actual matter such a professor is supposed 
to teach may be acquired somehow or other by his pupils, or, if 
it is not, very often the loss is ridiculously minute. Moreover, 
out of his experience and general culture would flow a steady 
stream of knowledge, of standards, of appreciations; and from 
his personal magnetism and idealism there would fly numberless 
sparks of stimulating thoughts that lead to real thinking—para- 
_ doxically a rare thing. Among my professors in college I have 
met two who approach this ideal. One is a nun whose lectures 
are a delight to listen to, and who, in addition to her personal 
qualities, has a profound knowledge of her subject. The other 
is a professor who either cannot or will not teach. Maybe he 
finds so little of interest in the subject he is listed in the year 
book as teaching that he considers it necessary to insert some 
really worth-while things. If that is his view, I agree with him 
entirely. This professor has a vein of delightful whimsicality 
which enables him to make charmingly original comments on 
men, matters and things. However, he is not above making anti- 
feminist “wise cracks” now and then, just for effect. Neverthe- 
less, in idealism, in his sense of humor and in imparting stimu- 
lating thoughts, he somewhat approaches my higher ideal of a 
college professor. Still, I have often thought that he would be 
at his best as an essayist. 

It seems that the qualities I most admire in teachers are 
innate, e. g., personal magnetism, a sense of humor and a gen- 
erally intelligent way of doing things, reading things, teaching 
things. However, the ability to think for oneself and to judge 
by proper criteria can be acquired, I believe, but only after 
attaining a certain maturity of mind. A well-rounded education 
is at least important, if not essential. But, some may ask, what 
is a well-rounded education? Let us not descend to the banal 
by quibbling over the term. No doubt there are many accepted 
interpretations of it. In fact, the only thing about education 
that people seem to agree on nowadays is that it does not stop 
when one leaves college. 
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The purpose of this section is to act as a bureau of informa- 
tion for teachers of the Classics, and particularly for those of 
Catholic schools. Any question relating to Latin and Greek will 
be gladly received, and, in accordance with our ability, promptly 
considered. This section will aim also to keep its readers 
informed of the most important movements and events in the 
world of the Classics, especially such as have bearing on the 
teaching of Latin and Greek in secondary schools. 


An Estimate of Caesar (Continued) 


Caesar’s Commentaries are very carefully composed. The nar- 
rative is vivid and fresh and contains no useless details. The 
reader’s interest never flags. We appreciate this best when we 
compare Caesar to his continuators, even to Hirtius, the most 
capable of them. 

His sentences are always smooth, whether they are short or 
whether they are developed into long periods. The facts are so 
perfectly arranged that it is impossible to add or take away 
anything without damage. 

Caesar writes as a literary purist, avoiding colloquial words 
as well as archaic and poetic expressions. His two works possess 
the same qualities of composition and style, but these qualities 
are found to a higher degree in the De Bello Gallico. Caesar 
probably did not put the final touch to the De Bello Civili. Of 
the various books of the De Bello Gallico, Books I and VII are 
more carefully written than those intervening. 

The following works of Caesar are lost to us, except for a few 
fragments: 

(a) Orations. Several orations by Caesar were published, and 
they did him no less credit than his Commentaries. According to 
Tacitus (Annals 13, 3), Caesar was the rival of the greatest 
orators of his day, and Quintilian (10, 1, 114) states that if 
Caesar had devoted himself exclusively to the art of oratory he 
alone would have been worthy of being compared with Cicero. 

(b) Letters. There existed in antiquity at least three collec- 
tions of Caesar’s letters: letters to the Senate, letters to Cicero, 
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and letters to his friends. Only a small number are extant today, 
those preserved in the correspondence of Cicero. 

(c) The Anticatones. These were two books written to coun- 
teract Cicero’s eulogy of Cato. 

(d) De Analogia. This was a work in two books, dedicated to 
Cicero, and written to uphold analogy in grammar. 

(e) Apophthegmata, a collection of witticisms. 

(f) De Astris, a work on astronomy. 

(g) Poetry. Oedipus (a tragedy), Laudes Herculis, and Iter 
(a narrative of his voyage from Rome to Spain in 46). These 
works appear to have been of little credit to Caesar, and Augus- 
tus forbade the publication of the first two at least. 

The literary value of the Commentaries was recognized imme- 
diately by Cicero. He perceived that in one norm of literature 
Caesar had attained perfection, and that every effort to embellish 
his narrative was destined to failure. Cf. Cicero, Brutus, LXXV, 
262: Sanos quidem homines a scribendo deterruit: nihil enim est 
in historia pura et illustri brevitate dulcius. Few properly appre- 
ciated his literary work in antiquity. Quintilian speaks of 
Caesar only as an orator, and does not name him among the 
writers whom he recommends to be read. Without doubt his- 
torians like Cassius Dio and Plutarch made use of Caesar’s 
narratives, but they show no signs of admiration for him. 

In the Middle Ages Caesar was not entirely forgotten, but he 
was little studied. The Renaissance brought him into a position 
of honor, but his glory soon passed. At last in the nineteenth 
century it was recognized that, with Cicero, Caesar is the master 
of Classical Latin prose. 

The works of the so-called continuators of Caesar are the 
following: 

(a) The eighth book of the De Bello Gallico. This work 
relates the events of the years 51 and 50. The author is Hirtius, 
who had lived on intimate terms with Caesar and had been 
present at the events he describes. Hirtius tried to imitate Cae- 
‘sar’s manner. Although he is far from successful in this, his 
narrative is honest and interesting. 

(b) De Bello Alexandrino. This work relates to the history 
of the Alexandrian War, and also the chief events of the year 47. 
The authorship of the work is uncertain. It has been supposed 
to be Hirtius. The characteristics of the narrative are sufficiently 
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analogous to those of the eighth book of the De Bello Gallico 
to warrant this supposition. . 

(c) De Bello Africano (or Africo). In this work is described 
the history of the African War (the year 46). The style is poor 
and quite colloquial. Its author is unknown. 

(d) De Bello Hispaniensi. The author of this work is un- 
known. It relates the history of the Spanish War (the year 45) 
_in a wretched and faulty style. Here and there the reader meets 

bombastic quotations from Ennius the effect of which is really 


grotesque and comic. 


(a) Suggested Readings on Architecture and Building 


Bailey, The Legacy of Rome, pp. 385-414. 

Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners Under the Early Em- 
pire, Vol. II, pp. 231-260. 

Platner, The Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome, 
pp. 22-31. 

Sandys, Companion to Latin Studies, pp. 522-549. 

Jones, Companion to Roman History, pp. 52-194. 


(b) Suggested Readings on Athletics 


Becker, Gallus, pp. 398-407. 

Friendlander, see above, pp. 117-130. 

Johnston, Private Life of the Romans, pp. 215-218. 

McDaniel, Roman Private Life and Its Survivals, pp. 71-73; 
138-139; and p. 153. 

Sandys, see above, p. 511. 

Wilkins, Roman Antiquities, pp. 37-38. 


Teachers and graduate students in the Classics, history, and 
related subjects are invited to attend the fifth Summer Session 
of the School of Classical Studies in the American Academy in 
Rome. 

The Session will be conducted by Prof. Grant Showerman of 
the Department of Classics in the University of Wisconsin, 
Fellow in the School of Classical Studies in 1898-1900, visiting 
student in 1912-13 and 1921-22, Annual Professor in 1922-23, 
and Director of the Summer Sessions of 1923-1926. 

The program will consist of one comprehensive and unified 
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course designed to communicate a general acquaintance with the 
city in its principal phases from the first settlement to the pres- 
ent time, and a special acquaintance with it in the times of 
Cicero, Caesar, Virgil, and the first emperors. It will include 
(1) a historical survey of Rome the City, (2) the monuments of 
ancient, early Christian, Medieval, Renaissance, and modern 
Rome, (3) life and letters in the classical period, and (4) visits 
to a limited number of sites outside of Rome, including Pompeii. 

The lectures will be given in the Academy building, before 
the monuments, and at the sites. Independent reading and 
written work will be required, and the Academy certificate, rec- 
- ommending a credit of six hours in American graduate schools, 
will be presented on completion of the work by examination. 
No one not of serious purpose should enroll. 

Library and mail privileges of the Academy will be open to 
the students. Residence will be available in the vicinity, and 
living rates will approximate $1.60 a day. Total necessary ex- 
penses, including voyage from and to New York and the Acad- 
emy fee of $50, may be calculated at about $500. 

The summer in Rome is not less comfortable than the average 
summer in an American session. Roman days are never without 
the sea breeze, and night, morning, and evening are invariably 
cool. By taking advantage of shade and using the noon hours 
for indoor work, the prosecution of a vigorous program is pos- 
sible. 

The Summer Session enrollment has increased from 5 in 1923 
to 39 in 1924, to 54 in 1925, and to 70 in 1926. The enrollment 
of 1927 will be limited to 60. 

For further notes, address Director Grant Showerman, 410 
North Butler St., Madison, Wisconsin. 


_ Euripides at the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial 


In the great Civic Stadium at Philadelphia, on September 15 
and 16, 1926, a very striking performance of the Hecuba of © 
Euripides was given, in the original Greek, by students of Holy 
Cross College, who had given the play, with great success, in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, on May 30, 1926. The curved end 
of the Stadium, cut off from the rest by a wide proscenium rep- 
resenting a temple or palace front with flanking towers, made 
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an almost perfect Greek theater, and the brilliant sunlight and 
the cloudless sky were pure Greek. The young men gave a 
most distinguished reproduction of the ancient tragedy. Their 
lines were excellently spoken, with true dramatic feeling and 
with the fluent ease of living speech, and the scenes, varied by 
the choral interludes, were a constant pleasure to the eye and 
the ear alike. 


The following is printed from a recent number of the Classical 
Weekly. As this communication is from the author of the best 
school edition of Cicero’s Orations and deals with the important 
matter of the teacher’s attitude towards these orations, I have 
thought it well to reprint it here: 

“May I make an emphatic protest against an interpretation 
of the opening sentences of the First Oration against Catiline 
which was recently heard by The New York Classical Club at 
a meeting of The Classical Forum?” 

“A well-known Brooklyn teacher, taking us into his confidence, 
gave us to understand that it is his practice to tell his boys that 
Cicero on that question ‘forgot all his rhetoric and just lam- 
basted Catiline.’ Immediate objection would probably have 
been taken, if it were not for the general experience that hardly 
any two teachers mean precisely the same thing when they use 
the word rhetoric. Very likely, the speaker meant little more 
than that an exordium is wanting, and that elaborate periods 
and ornate figures are for the moment absent. Yet the liter- 
alness of the schoolboy would inevitably lead him to suppose 
rhetorical form to be entirely lacking, and to compare this ‘lam- 
basting’ with the murderous-sounding remarks of an Italian 
laborer abusing his mates. 

“Let us imagine a teacher of English seeking to stimulate in- 
terest by picturing Lincoln on the train to Gettysburg as saying 
to himself, ‘Rhetoric I may well leave to Everett; for myself, 
I shall speak from the heart.’ As if those words from the heart 
were not fitted together with a perfect mastery of the rhetorical 
art! To tell a class that Lincoln forgot all his rhetoric, or that 
Cicero did the same is to use an expression hedged about with 
mental reservations in the mind of the teacher, but sure to be 
taken by the pupil at its impossible face value. Why mislead 
the pupil into the error of supposing that even the spoken form 
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of this speech (to which the published version may bear only a 
general resemblance) was devoid of rhetoric—the inevitable 
mould into which the trained speaker can but pour the molten 
metal of passionate or feeling utterance? If perforce he must 
‘lambaste,’ his scourge is sure to be weighted with rhetorical 
devices mercilessly effective in drawing blood. For was not in- 
vective itself an entire chapter of rhetoric? 

“As some of us conceive it, no task of the Latin teacher is so 
important as that of showing his pupils how the seasoned reader 
grasps the meaning of a passage before he ventures upon a con- 
nected translation of the whole, and how this first step must be 
guided by the helps and the warnings which rhetoric gives at 
every turn. Yet many of our colleagues appear to feel that these 
devices, however natural in their origin, however valuable as 
aids to lucid or forceful expression, are to be ignored in the class- 
room as if they existed only for mature students—not that they 
are difficult to explain, but largely because they have strange 
names, repellant to the real boy or the average girl.”—Frank 
Garpner Moorg, Columbia University. 


The general adoption in America of ability to read as the 
primary objective of Greek and Latin instruction is a thing that 
will take much time and persistence, involving as it does the 
conversion of many teachers and the progressive mastery on their 
part of the required technique, in many cases the technique of 
reading as well as teaching to read. They must learn to give 
their students daily practice on the Latin order—reading the 
Latin aloud with expression, translating from the teacher’s dic- 
tation, or answering Latin questions—until that order becomes 
second nature to them; and to bring about, by daily effort, the 
mastery of a large Latin vocabulary of the more common words. 
All possible influence is needed to achieve such a result—hence 
the hope that the American Classical League may stand un- 
equivocally for the reading of the classical languages as the all- 
important aim to be attained by teachers of the Classics. The 
general accomplishment of this aim throughout the country is the 
most important pedagogical duty of the Classical Guild of Amer- 
ica in the next half-century. Roy J. Dererrari. 
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AFFILIATED HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SECTION 
REPORT ON CERTIFICATES FOR THE YEAR 1925-26 — 


The annual report on the certificates, issued by the Catholic 
University to the graduates of the affiliated high schools at the 
close of the scholastic year of 1925-26 is herewith appended. A 
careful study of this report and a comparison with the one pub- 
lished in the March number of the CatnHonic, EpucaTionaL 
Review for the year 1926 will disclose some very significant 
facts, relative to the progress of the work, the cooperative 
endeavors of the teachers of our high schools, and the internal 
influence which is being realized by the process of affiliation. 

In April, 1926, the number of candidates for certificates were: 


(a) For the General Certificate 
(b) For the Special Certificate 


Of the applicants for the General Certificate, 930 were success- 
ful. In the following able are given the reasons why the remain- 
ing 217 candidates did not succeed. The number affected in each 
case listed is also indicated. 

(a) Thirty-two failed because of non-observance of Regula- 
tion No. 2, page 4 of the Syllabus; i. e., did not offer the 15 
required units. 

(b) Eighty-seven failed in a required subject. 

(c) Fifteen failed because of non-observance of Regulation 
No. 2, page 54 of the Syllabus. 

(d) Four failed to offer two units in one of the six approved 
languages other than English. 

(e) Eight failed to offer in addition to the three required units 
of English the three units in another of the approved subjects. 

(f) Thirteen failed to offer a unit in one of the three approved 
sciences. 

(g) Twenty-two failed to offer the required unit in History. 
See pages 4 and 30 of the Syllabus. 

(h) Fifteen failed to offer the required number of units in 
Mathematics. 

(t) Two failed by non-observance of Regulation No. 1, page 
54 of the Syllabus. 

(j) Twenty-one failed because of Regulation No. 7, page 54 
of the Syllabus. 
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An analysis of the above table will evidence to the teachers 
in our affiliated high schools that 79 cases of ineligibility (those 
included under headings c to 7 were preventable. Had a proper 
supervision of their work been given by those responsible (par- 
ents and teachers), these 79 pupils would have succeeded in 
securing the General Certificate, which is issued to all graduates 
of our affiliated high schools who have fulfilled Regulations Nos. 
8, 9, 10, page 6 of the Syllabus. 

In June, 1926, the Catholic University issued 807 Special Cer- 
tificates; 588 of this number were to pupils who, for the most 
part, were from high schools which had been affiliated during 
the three previous years and whose graduates were, therefore, 
not eligible to present themselves for the General Certificate. 
The 198 unsuccessful applicants for the General Certificate 
(those included under the headings (a) to (i) of the above table 
must be added to this number. Of the remaining 21, 15 have 
been denied certificates and 6 have had their certificates tem- 
porarily withheld for further investigation by the committee. 

The above figures show that 51 per cent of the graduates of 
the affiliated high schools for the year 1925-26 received a General 
Certificate and that this number represents about 81 per cent 
of the number who applied for it. A comparison of these per- 
centages with those of last year’s report will give some very 
significant facts. We request the teachers of the several high 
schools to make this comparison. Among the points of interest 
which will be disclosed the following are, in our estimation, the 
more important. 

1. That there is a growing tendency toward a closer adherence 
to the protective regulations governing the attainment of high 
school credits. This fact can be seen in the notable decrease 
in the number of cases listed in sections (a), (d), (e), (hk), (3) 
of the report of 1926 as compared with that of the school year 
1924-25. 

2. That a firmer insistence on and a more watchful attention 
and observance of those regulations, the disregard of which is 
far too extensive as is seen from a study of sections (c), (f), (g) 
of the table, must be given by those in charge of the administra- 
tion of the high school. There is practically no excuse for the 
cases enumerated under headings (f) and (g), and the cases 
reported under (c) can be greatly reduced if the local authorities 
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of our several high schools will make it plain to parents and 
pupils that those who enter late cannot expect to have the exist- 
ing regulations set aside in order that such pupils may live a long 
life in a short term. The cases arising from the entrance of new 
schools into the affiliated group are, for the most part, negligible. 

3. The decrease by 20 per cent in the number of applicants 
for the Special Certificate evidences a very favorable develop- 
ment of personal supervision and student direction on the part 
of the teaching corps. If such a rate of progress continues from 
year to year, those whose deepest concern and interest is centered 
in the advancement of Catholic Secondary Education can con- 
fidently feel that the high purposes of Catholic high school edu- 
cation as outlined on pages 4 and 5 of the Syllabus are being 
realized. 

NEWS ITEMS " 


All the pupils of the affiliated high schools join their con- 
gratulations to the many others which have been given to Miss 
Florence Mildred Connell of the Holy Family Academy of Baltic, 
Conn., one of the successful contestants in The World Heroes 


Contest. This contest was entered into by students from schools 
in more than thirty countries. 

The library of Sacred Heart High School of Mt. Alvernia, 
Reading, Pa., has been enlarged by the addition of sixty-four 
volumes, the gift of the late Reverend Victor Zarek of Ralphton, 
Pa. The Honorable James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, was the 
honored guest of this academy recently. 

A very commendable custom has been inaugurated at St. 
Raphael’s High School of Springfield, Ohio. At the assembly 
meeting held each month by the public speaking circle, a gentle- 
man or lady of prominence is invited to address the students, 
along the lines of vocation or public activities. The members of 
the senior and junior classes of this high school were the guests 
of the officials of the National Cash Register Company of Day- 
ton, Ohio. The students, accompanied by six of the teachers, 
were conducted through the entire plant and then were tendered 
a reception and entertained at lunch by the officials of the per- 
sonnel department of the N. C. R. 

Among the recent visitors and lecturers at Our Lady of the 
Lake College of San Antonio, Texas, were: Verv Reverend P. 
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Geehan, Chancellor of the Diocese; Dr. J. A. Lapp of the Social 
Action Department of the N. C. W. C.; the Rev. G. McNamara 
of St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas; the Rev. Dr. P. Guil- 
day of the History Department of the Catholic University of 
America, Mr. Harry Doyle and Dr. A. M. Murphy, and the 
following distinguished artists of music and dramatics: Olive 
Cornell, soprano; Edward Whitney, dramatist, and Josephine 
Lucchese, soprano. 

Marymount College of Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., 
reports the opening of the new wing of the Sacre-Coeur, the 
sophomore building of the college. Very Rev. D. Hastings, 
0.C.C., blessed this new wing, which is the gift of Mr. James 
Butler, K.G.C. 

The secretary of the Committee on Affiliation recently visited 
the following schools: Academy of Mercy, St. Leonard’s Acad- 
emy, Notre Dame Academy and Ravenhill Academy of Philadel- 
phia, and the Novitiate High School of the Holy Family of | 
Nazareth at Torresdale, Pa. At each of these institutions he had 
a conference with the teachers. 

Blessed Sacrament Academy of Birmingham, Ala., has refitted 
its biological laboratory. The students of the music department 
have presented a Baldwin Baby Grand to the academy. Miss 
Alberta O’Neil, a graduate of this academy, will receive the habit 
of the Blessed Sacrament Sisters this month. The work of the 
art department of B. S. C. was entered at the exhibition of the 
Alabama Art Association. All the accredited high schools of the 
state who conduct an art department have the best of their work 
displayed at the exhibit. The Chapel of B. S. C. has been redec- 
orated and new stations, oil paintings from Einsiedeln have been 
installed. 

At a recent meeting of the Alumnae of the Academy of Mercy 
of Philadelphia, the Glee Club presented the Chine operetta. 
The classes of religion conducted a project, the results of which 
were disposed of at a bazaar and netted the pupils $1,300. This 
was devoted to supplying Christmas dinners and clothing to the 
poor and to increasing the nucleus of the endowment fund for a 
bed in the children’s ward at Misericordia Hospital of Philadel- 
phia. Rev. L. McVay addressed the pupils of the academy on 
January 27. His topic was “The Pupil’s Burden.” Major 
Charles Ferris of Washington, D. C., was the honored guest of 
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the academy on Lincoln’s Birthday. His address was both 
entertaining and inspirational. The Lincoln Prize Essay Medal, 
donated by the Illinois Watch Company, of Springfield, Ill., was 
won by a member of the graduation class of this academy. The 
prize will be presented at the commencement exercises. 

St. Cecilia’s Academy of Nashville, Tenn., has established a 
reading hour which has for its purpose the study of the works 
of contemporary writers. The success it has had so far was 
highly praised by Dr. Edwin Mims of the department of English 
of Peabody College. Dr. Mims has commended its introduction 
into all the city high schools and has secured the cooperation of 
the local publishers and book stores in the project. A series of 
lectures on the work of the church in present-day missionary 
activities is being conducted at the academy by Rev. George 
Flanigen. This series is in connection with the work of the 
Doctrine Classes. The new athletic club, under the direction of 
Miss M. Hudson, who is in charge of the physical education 
department, has proved a great success, and its influence has been 
felt chiefly in the increase of school spirit and better academic 
results. 

L. McVay. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON THE NEW EDUCATION AT LOCARNO 


Programs have just been received in this country announcing 
speakers, subjects and arrangements for the World Conference 
on New Education, to be held from August 3 to August 15 at 
Locarno, Switzerland. This will be the fourth international con- 
ference of the New Education Fellowship. 

“The True Meaning of Freedom in Education” is given as the 
general theme of the conference. Among the speakers and groups 
leaders will be: Dr. Alfred Adler, author of “Individual Psychol- 
ogy,” etc.; Pierre Bovet, professor at the University of Geneva, 
director of the International Bureau of Education, Geneva; Dr. 
Ovide Decroly, director of “L’Ecole pour la Vie par la Vie”; 
Dr. Adolphe Ferriere, author of “l’Ecole Active,” etc., and 
founder of the International Bureau of New Schools; Giuseppe 
Lombardo-Radice, professor of education in the “Magistero 
Superiore,” Rome, editor of “L’Educazione Nazionale,” and 
author of “Athena Fanciulla,” etc.; Miss J. Mackinder, originator 
of the “Chelsea” apparatus for infants’ schools, and author of 
“Individual Work in Infants’ Schools”; Wilhelm Paulsen, for- 
merly Oberstadtschulrat of Berlin; Dr. Carleton Washbourne, 
superintendent of Winnetka Public Schools, Illinois; Dr. Lucy 
L. W. Wilson, principal of the South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls. 

There will be one lecture every evening for the whole confer- 
ence. In the morning study groups will be held, each under the 
leadership of an expert in one of the departments of progressive 
education. These groups will enable members to obtain detailed 
and first-hand information on special subjects. For instance, 
groups may be formed for the discussion of practical experience 
in coeducation, the problem child (fear, lying, stealing, etc.) , sex 
education, the psychological freeing of the teacher, individual 
methods (such as the Winnetka technique, the project, Mackin- . 
der, Decroly, Montessori and “La Maison des petits” methods, 
the Dalton and Howard plans), progressive methods in secondary 
schools, history teaching from the international standpoint, the 
pre-school child, the post-school adolescent, new ways in art 
teaching, intelligence testing and vocational guidance. 
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Details as to registration, expenses, etc., may be obtained by 
addressing the organizing secretaries, Miss Clare Soper and Miss 
D. Matthews, 11 Tavistock Square, London, W. C. 1, England. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1927 


Ozford: July 29-August 20. Subject, “Shakespeare and the 
England of His Time.” 

France: July 1-October 30. Courses in language and litera- 
ture at various universities. 

Berlin: July 14-August 24. Subjects, German language and 
literature, German political and social history, German art and 
German civilization, political economy and sociology. Special 
classes in other subjects will be formed for groups of ten students 
registered before June 1. 

Heidelberg: June 27—August 6. Two sections of three weeks 
each. Subjects, German literature, folk-lore, music, art, peda- 
gogy, history, and economics. 

Vienna: July 18—-August 27. Subjects, German language and 
literature, social and economic problems, art. Education courses 
for teachers. 

Madrid: July 11—August 6. Subjects, Spanish language and 
literature, history and art. 

Porto Rico: July 5-August 17. Subjects, Courses for Spanish- 
speaking graduate students. Courses in Spanish for English- 
speaking students. 

Anyone wishing to attend one of the summer sessions should 
write for further information, saying in which country and at 
which university he wishes to study, to the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE “NEUTRAL” SCHOOL IN BELGIUM 


Mr. Kreglinger, professor at the Masonic university at Brus- 
sels, has aroused the ire of the Liberal clan in Belgium of which 
that institution is the child, by a sensational article on the impos- 
sible neutrality of education. 

The so-called Belgian Liberals have always fought for a public 
school excluding the teaching of religion, for a “neutral” school, 
as they term it here. Now that such a school has been found 
to be a nursery for Socialism, the wiser heads of the party realize 
their mistake. 
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Mr. Kreglinger wrote in part: 

The error in which we have been bogged so long is the belief 
in the possibility of a neutral school. Does any neutral moral 
teaching exist at all? 

Formerly there were many who answered yes, although no 
teacher of morality ever defended so flagrant an error. But 
pedagogues believed in it, because, to their mind, there is but one 
and the same morality for all. In fact they imagined that the 
moral laws taught by believers and unbelievers are the same; 
that the difference is in the origin attributed to them and in their 
sanction. 

That is an extremely superficial view that must be rejected by 
both believers and all such as have at all reflected upon morality. 

The child is ever upon the outlook for reasons: he never stops 
asking why and wherefore. And it is precisely the teacher’s task 
to satisfy this thirst for information and to use it to anchor 
deeply into the child’s mind the truths which he deisres to com- 
municate. Those reasons, however, and the principles that are 
invoked are not “neutral.” Do Catholics and Freethinkers think 
the same about the family and about the duties incumbent upon 
the family? Do Liberals and Socialists agree about their official 
duties? Why the very question about one’s duties to country 
provokes conflicting opinions. And whosoever is for the war of 
classes will judge quite differently about the relations that ought 
to exist among the citizens of our country than will a Liberal 
who wants the duties of all classes of society strongly insisted 
upon. 

How is it possible for a teacher to speak about those things if 
he wishes to remain “neutral”? And what does a course of 
morality amount to from which the duties of the family, official 
duties, duties toward one’s country and still more important 
duties must be scrapped? 

A neutral teaching of morality is simply an impossible thing. 
And that is why so many Liberal parents, who desire their chil- 
dren to receive moral instruction, send them in preference to 
Catholic schools. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
Diagnostic Studies in Arithmetic, by G. T. Buswell and Miss 

Pe a2 Jones: The University of Chicago Press, 1926. 

During the last decade several attempts have been made to 
improve the technique of arithmetic teaching in the elementary 
grades, yet the literature on the subject is still meager. The fol- 
lowing are among the problems that have been considered. The 
relative value of the subject matter of arithmetic has been given 
attention; the needs of the individual pupil have been studied; 
certain of the difficulties under which a child labors in performing 
the four fundamental operations have been pointed out, and 
specific remedial suggestions have been given for the guidance’ 
of the teacher. This text is a substantial addition to the work 
previously done. 

The purpose of the investigation is to catalog habits of work 
adopted by elementary school pupils when they add, subtract, 
multiply and divide whole numbers, to the end that teachers may 
be provided with material that will enable them to identify 
characteristic methods employed by individuals and thus be in a 
position to direct the learning of their pupils in a more efficient 
manner. 

The authors have confined their attention to a study of the 
methods and mental processes of pupils in performing the four 
fundamental operations. Three lines of approach have been 
followed. The eye-movements of pupils when adding columns 
of figures were charted. Similar charts were made showing adult 
behavior in adding the same columns. The time required by in- 
dividual pupils for performing each of the four fundamental op- 
erations was recorded and compared. Pupils were skillfully 
questioned and closely observed as they added, subtracted, mul- 
tiplied and divided whole numbers. 

Only the first method—namely, studying the eye-movements 
made in adding columns of figures—involves a complicated lab- 
oratory equipment and a more or less refined technique on the 
part of the teacher. The second method requires a less elabo- 
rate technique and may be carried on in the classroom by any 
properly trained teacher. The third method requires no labora- 
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tory equipment, no training in research, nor any refinement in 
technique but an unlimited amount of patience and perseverence 
on the part of the teacher. 

The behavior of five pupils wrestling with the difficulties pre- 
sented by addition, subtraction, multiplication and division is de- 
scribed in the introduction. At the very outset the teacher is 
given an idea of the need she has for a better understanding of 
the wasteful methods frequently employed by children when deal- 
ing with these difficulties. The authors seek to bring out in bold 
relief the necessity of analysing these difficulties before attempt- 
ing to raise the standard of efficiency. The cases selected are not 
to be thought of as representing average performance but as 
typical of the manner in which the poorer pupils proceed. There 
were two pupils selected from the third grade and three from the 
fifth grade. Both third-grade pupils and one of the fifth-grade 
pupils showed a marked tendency to count backward to get their 
answers in subtraction. One had the habit of reversing the order 
of the digits before beginning to count. One fifth-grade pupil in- 
sisted on adding the right-hand digit of each remainder to the 
next figure of the remainder. Another fifth-grade pupil em- 
ployed much the same method in dividing. He added the re- 
mainder resulting from each step of the process to the next figure 
of the quotient, whereas another fifth-grade pupil habitually dis- 
carded all numbers that were to be carried. This gave wrong an- 
swers wherever carrying had to be done. It is obvious that no 
amount of effort will help these conditions until the teacher has a 
firm grasp of the causes leading to such clumsy attempts on the 
part of the pupil: 

It is frequently thought that the more time that is spent on a 
given process the better. A study of the charts showing the eye- 
movements of the subjects when adding a column of figures will 
serve to dispel any such illusion. The chapter entitled “A Tech- 
nique for Diagnosis” gives a complete list of the behavior of the 
subjects tested. An asterisk marks the position of the specific 
error in each case. The chapter entitled “Remedial Treatment” 
is a real boon to the busy classroom teacher. The explanations 
are sufficiently clear and concise to render any comment unneces- 
sary here. 

At first sight the work appears to be of such a nature as to 
make but slight appeal to the average teacher. A closer study of 
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the text, however, gives the assurance that, although the investi- 
gation was conducted in a truly scientific manner and is worthy 
of a place among the few pieces of real value in the field of edu- 
cation along this line, yet the authors have been careful to keep 
the matter within the reach of all. Indeed it was intended pri- 
marily to help those who have not been trained to carry on sci- 
entific research. It is a text that should be on the desk of every 
grade teacher. Sister Mary ALMA. 


The Yo Deling by Cyril Burt. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Colipeny, 1925, Vol. = 619 pages. = 

A good text on the juvenile offender has been a desideratum 
for some time. Healy’s “Individual Delinquent” has, of course, 
been the standard work. It was the original work in the field, 
and its influence will always be profound. But enormous ad- 
vances are constantly being made, both in the understanding of 
the psychology of the delinquent and in the practical administra- 
tive arrangements for dealing with him. It has thus come about 
that Healy’s book has become somewhat antiquated and a newer 
book was called for which should take advantage of the ac- 
cumulated experience of the eleven years which have elapsed 
since the “Individual Delinquent” was written. Dr. Burt’s book 
fills this need. 

Successive chapters deal with the various factors which play 
their part in delinquency, heredity, environment within and with- 
out the home, physical conditions, subnormal intelligence, special 
abilities, instincts and emotions, habits, sentiments, complexes, 
and neuroses. In all of these the case method is followed. Gen- 
eral principles are first laid down, and then the illustrative cases 
show the working of these principles in practice. The two chap- 
ters on instincts and emotions are the least satisfactory. One 
is surprised to find that Dr. Burt still believes that acquisitive- 
ness is an instinct and that he classes “wandering” and “homo- 
sexual tendencies” under “psychological conditions, emotional, 
inborn.” 

In one respect this book is a distinct advance, and that is in 
Dr. Burt’s use of a control group. Besides the group of delin- 
quents which he studied he made a parallel study of a group of 
non-delinquent children from the same social strata. By keep- 
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ing his control group constantly before the reader’s attention, 
he shows very clearly what factors are, and what are not, likely 
to be significant. 

One regrets that much of the book is not directly applicable 
to conditions in the United States. The London environment 
is evident on every page. The legal terms are different, and 
the methods of treatment which are suggested are quite different 
from what we are used to here. However, the really valuable 
part of the work is its insight into the psychology of the of- 
fender, and this is valuable wherever the illustrative material is 
gathered, for human nature is pretty much the same all over the 
world. 

In the preface Dr. Burt states that this volume is the first of. 
three books which are to treat the three principal kinds of prob- 
lem children, the backward, the unstable, and the delinquent. 
One hopes that the other books of the trilogy will be as stimu- 


lating and as charmingly written as the present one. 
Paut Haniy Forrey. 


What Girls Can Do, by Ruth Wanger. New York: Henry Holt 

and Company, 1926. Pp. 293. 

Miss Ruth Wanger, head of the social science department of 
a South Philadelphia high school, has written an easy, practical 
treatise on vocational work for girls. It is a book which a high 
school girl should read and would be a worthy addition to any 
high school library. It might be desirable to supplement this 
manual with J. Allen’s Guide to the Study of Occupations and 
the pamphlet literature which is distributed gratuitously by the 
Bureau af Labor Statistics, Woman’s Bureau, and the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, all located in Washington, D. C. 

A mere turning of the pages of What Girls Can Do will indi- 
cate how invaluable the book is to the teacher who would intelli- 
gently direct her graduating girls who are groping for remunera- 
tive and pleasant work for which they would be especially fitted. 
In the introductory chapters she discusses general qualities 
fundamental to success; health, a pleasant voice, honesty in its 
broadest sense, integrity, frankness, proper care of the person, 
right dress, patience, courtesy, dependability, interest in the 
employer’s business, rather than in the employer, and ability to 
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get along with people. There is indeed good friendly advice, 
without obvious preaching. The advantages of academic train- 
ing and sound education are stressed with suggestions as to the 
importance of certain subjects. Therewith in a few short para- 
graphs the author indicates the necessary training, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the innumerable kinds of work 
usually open to woman of today. There is no snobbery for the 
skilled hand vocations as factory work, dressmaking, millinery, 
novelty creating, and telephone operating are included as well 
as the vocations requiring higher mental training. It may not 
be inadvisable to list the more important careers which are 
noticed: selling goods, stenographic and secretarial work, office 
management, filing, buying goods, professional shopping, nursing, 
social work, physical training, cataloging and library work, 
practicing law, advertising, interior decorating, reporting and 
cartooning, dancing and acting, and, strangely enough, ad 
making as the author’s last suggestion. 

Truly, it is remarkable, this ever widening list of eiiiine 
opportunities for girls and more especially for the high school 
and college graduate. While this book is primarily intended as 
a text for an elementary vocational class where such work is not 
scheduled, the gist of the author’s material can be given to the 
girls in a score of fifteen-minute talks. 


Ciara F. 


American History, by Sister Mary Celeste. New York: Mac- 

millan Company, 1926 672. 

Sister Celeste of Saint Xavier College, Chicago, has com- 
piled an excellent text which the Macmillan Company has pub- 
lished in most attractive style. This book is essentially Catho- 
lic in tone with a wealth of Catholic material, an emphasis on 
the Church’s work and growth, on the contribution of Catholic 
clerical and lay figures in the life of the nation. And the author 
quite rightly mentions the Catholic University as the educational 
capstone and the N. C. W. C. as the national clearing-house. 
As one looks over this book of nearly seven hundred pages of 
well-packed material, one realizes the improvement of the last 
score of years in grade textbooks and their make-up. 

Judging from the contents of Sister Celeste’s book, the inclu- 
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sion of difficult subjects, the list of references, some quite heavy, 
the somewhat philosophical tone, one feels that the youth must 
leave the grades better grounded at least in historical and civic 
knowledge. The textbook for the eighth grade is no longer a 
dry-as-dust, slim manual chronicling facts, figures, names and 
dates, without correlation. It no longer gives drawn-out accounts 
of battles in campaigns; it no longer stops with the Civil War 
and a few isolated events thereafter; it no longer overlooks the 
social and economic life of the people. In fact school books are 
commencing to present history in an understanding, living way. 
RicHarp J. PURCELL. 


Books Received 
Textbooks 


Bigham, Madge A.: The Bad Little Rabbit and Other Stories. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1927. Pp. 155. Price, 
75 cents. 

France, Anatole: Pierre, Souvenirs de Jeunesse, edited by Anne 
Adele Chenot and Louise Borgoin. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1926. Pp. xxviii+254. Price, 80 cents. 

Goldstone, George A., Editor: One-Act Plays. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 1926. Pp. vi+-408, Price, $1.00. 

Hallock, Grace T., and Abbot, Julia Wade: Hob o’ the Mill. 
Chicago: The Quaker Oats Company, 1927. Pp. 109. 

SoRelle, Rupert P.: Junior Rational Typewriting. New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 1926. Pp. 51. 

Wheeler, Jessie L.: Grammar at Work. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1926. Pp. xiii+286. Price, $1.00. 


General 


Cauley, Rev. Peter: The Good Shepherd. Erie, Pa.: Rev. Peter 
Cauley, 1926. Pp. 59. Price, 50 cents. 

Clement, Marguerite: Once in France. Garden City: Double- 
day, Page and Company, 1927. Pp. 246. Price, $2.00. 

Holley, Charles Elmer, Ph.D.: The Practical Teacher. New 
York: The Century Company. Pp. xvi+306. Price, $2.00. 

McKeough, Rev. Michael J., and O. Praem, M.A.: The Mean- 
ing of the Rationes Seminale in St. Augustine. West de Pere, 
Wis.: Rev. Michael J. McKeough, St. Norbert’s College. 
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Report of a Survey of the State Institutions of High Learning 
in Indiana. Indianapolis, Indiana: Board of Public Printing, 
December, 1926. 

Schorling, Raleigh; Clark, John R., and Lindell, Selma A.: 
Instructional Tests in Algebra. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Company, 1927. Pp. 72. Price, 28 cents. 

The University of the State of New York: Elementary Educa- 
tion, 16th Annual Report of the Education Department, Volume I. 
Albany, N. Y.: The University of New York. 


Pamphlets 


The Bureau of Educational Counsel: A Student Personnel De- 
partment. Report for 1923-1926. La Salle, Ill. 

Gavit, John Palmer: Reading with a Purpose, Americans from 
Abroad. American Library Association, Chicago, 1926. 

Larkin, Rev. Michael J., LL.D.: Catholic Schools. New York: 
Paulist Press. 

Brother Leo, F.S.C., LL.D.: The College Instructor’s Vade 
Mecum. Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 2. Columbus, Ohio, 1651 E. Main St. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
Bulletin No. 14: Secondary-School Administration Abstracts. 
Berwyn, Ill.: H. V. Church, 3129 Wenonah Avenue. 

School Betterment Studies, Vol. 1, No. 1: Youth and the 
Beautiful. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Henry C. Frick Educational Com- 
mission, 439 Union Trust Building. 

Tenebrae for Good Friday. New York: Paulist Press. 

Bulletins of the Bureau of Education: Bulletin, 1926, No. 21, 
Record of Educational Publications. City School Leaflet No. 22, 
December, 1926. Cities Reporting the Use of Homogeneous 
Grouping and of the Winnetka Technique and the Dalton Plan. 
Home Education Circular No. 8, Report of Meeting of National 
Committee on Home Education. 
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